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We wish to call particular attention 
to our 12 Party Selective Harmonic 
Ringing system operated by our Har- 
monic Converter here shown, requiring 
but three vibrators for selectively call- 
ing one party out of 12 on a rural line. 


A fourth vibrator provides the 16 cycle 
alternating current for straight line 
ringing. 


This Converter is provided with a rec- 
tifier for charging its own storage bat- 
tery from an alternating current light- 
ing circuit and does not require a con- 
tinuous power circuit for a constant 
source of ringing power. 





If you are interested in selective 
ringing for your rural lines, write 
us at once. Our system is the best 
adapted for your needs. 
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By the Way— 

Judge Dever has a logical as well as 
« legal mind. 

In his Central Union opinion he says 
the Bell system is a monopoly, and has 
been ever since its establishment. 

Now that the Central Union has been 
ireed from Bell-Western Electric servi- 
tude, the management should purchase 
its apparatus in the open market. Inde- 
pendent telephone companies should buy 


from Independent manufacturers. 


An autocracy is created by a monoply 
of power. The world issue today is: 
Democracy against autocracy. It is be- 
ing fought out to the bitter end in Eu- 
rope. Meanwhile, the United States 
should prevent business monopoly with- 


it. its own borders. 


The Central Union Case. 


great legal battle is over, a decree 
has been handed down, and unless an ap- 
peal is taken by the Bell interests, a great 
Pell telephone property will be sold at 
auction to the highest bidder. 

The Bell interests have been enjoined 
from bidding, either directly or indi- 
rectly, and unless the courts intervene, 
a great Independent telephone property 
will spring into being within six months. 

It recalls the celebrated Dunbar case 
in which the Bell interests were ordered 
to return the stock of the Kellogg 


Switchboard & Supply Co., to M. G. Kel- 


logg. This case was appealed, the lower 
court was finally sustained, the stock was 
returned, and the first mile post against 
a telephone monopoly was set. 

The Central Union Telephone C 
valued close to $50,000,000, operating in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, serves 375,000 
subscribers, connects with 750,000 Inde- 
pendents, and competes with 250,000 
more. 

Its gross earnings approximate $9),(i),- 
000 per year for 375,000 telephones or 
$26 per year, just about what it actually 
costs the Bell system to operate a tele- 
phone. Of this $26 per station per year, 
over $6 is from toll earnings, which leaves 
something less than $20 per year as the 
average gross rental income of this com- 
pany. 

This reveals the vast amount of com- 
petitive rate-cutting indulged in by this 
company, and the necessity of drastic 
z2ction on the part of the owners, old or 
new, to put the great telephone house in 
order. 

This means that the Central Union 
Telephone Co. must quickly put itself in 
a give-and-take attitude, wipe out thi 
losing properties or make alliances wit! 
its successful competitors; in other 
words, go on with the Galesburg order 

No territory in America affords a bet 
ter opportunity to give and take than 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and no re 
son exists why the Central Union Tele- 
thone Co. cannot earn $30 per year in 
rentals, pay some dividends, and make 


some stockholders happy. 


——$———— — x 


It strikes one as humorous, if not 
tragic, that the richest country in Amer 
ica is paying less than $20 per year for 
telephone service, when it is paying two 
and three prices for everything else. 

In reality, the whole Central Union 
trouble was caused by impatience on the 
tart of some intelligent stockholders who 
knew that dividends could be earned and 
paid if the Central Union company could 
cerry out its own plans 

That the Central Union company could 
not carry out its own plans is shown in 
the following languag« 

“Matters which have an effect on the 
Bell system as a whole have been set 
tied in the central administration of the 
parent company, and one mind, that of 
the parent company, has dominated the 
affairs and relations of the subsidiary 
companies.” 

The purchase of Quincy, IIl., at a price 
much beyond the cost was justified on 
the ground that it helped the compan 
as a whole to show the world that most 
Independent companies were only built 


to sell. 


The building of competing plant at 
laris, Ill, a most hopeless undertaking, 


was justified on the ground that the 


terminal there. 


It can be realized that the Central 
Union’s troubles are due, principally, to 
the burdens thrust upon it by the par- 
ent company, and if left alone to its 
own constructive policy it would soon 
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have happy investors as well as happy 
neighbors, for the position of the Cen- 
tral Union has been, and really is yet, 
something like the fabled dog in the 
manger which kept the oxen from the 
hay. 

In the three years of the receivership, 
not one dollar’s worth of equipment has 
been ordered from an Independent tele- 
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phone manufacturer, even though other 


licensee companies have been buying 
freely in the open market. 

It will give a feeling of relief to the 
telephone world when the property is 
sold, and the new owners set out to make 


it pay. That it will pay, and make the 


telephone business generally pay in three 


great states, there is no element of doubt. 
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That the idea of telephone monopoly 
has seen the handwriting on the wall is 
equally clear, and it is to be hoped that 
the new management of Central Union 
will avoid the pitfalls of the past by 
sticking close to the principles of an 
cpen field in the telephone business. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that 


no institution can go it alone. 


Association Benefits Members 


Direct and Indirect Benefits of Membership in United States Associa- 
tion—Millions Saved to Independent Companies by Repeal of War Tax on 
Toll Messages Through Organized Effort of National and State Associations 


By Frank E. Bohn 


Secretary, Home Telephone and Telegraph Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


It should not be a difficult task to show 
that the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association is and has been of in- 
estimable value to all Independent tele- 
phone companies as well as its members. 
It is true that in most cases the benefits 
have been of an indirect nature, but on 
the other hand the direct benefits, in one 
case at least, are quite manifest. 

Some people are so skeptical about the 
benefits to be derived by belonging to an 
organization of the character of this as- 
sociation that they insist that it is worth- 
less unless some direct value accrues to 
them. They look at it from a_ purely 
selfish and narrow point of view, losing 
sight of the many benefits that may come 
to them indirectly because the business as 
a whole is benefited. 

Let me, therefore, call attention to the 
millions of dollars that the Independent 
telephone companies of this state have 
saved—actually have in the bank—that 
they otherwise would have been obliged 
to pay out to the government in the way 
of a tax on long distance messages at 
the time that the so-called war tax went 
into effect some two or three years ago. 

When the law was being framed, it 
proposed to place a tax of one cent upon 
all long distance messages of 15 cents or 
over, this tax to be paid by the telephone 
ccmpany originating the message. By the 
crganized efforts of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, in 
co-operation with many state associations, 
congress was prevailed upon to change 
this feature of the bill so that the tax 
might be distributed and paid by the pub- 
lic rather than the telephone company, 
and the bill so became a law. 

A year later it was proposed to amend 
the law so as to have the tax paid by the 
telephone companies instead of the pub- 
lic, and in this the association again was 
successful in showing congress the in- 
justice of this proposal and the law was 
allowed to stand. And later on, by keep- 


ing everlastingly at it, the association was 
instrumental in having the law repealed, 
thus disposing of the inconvenience and 
nuisance connected with making the co!- 
lections. 

But think of the millions of dollars 
saved to the Independent telephone com- 
panies of this country! The little fellow 
may say: “O, well, it would not have 
affected me to amount to anything, I 
have only a few miles of toll lines.” Or, 
“T do not own the toll lines connected to 
my board, so ‘I should worry.’” Yes, “he 
should worry,” for, as the law read orig- 
inally, as it would have read if amended 
later on, no matter whether a telephone 
company owned a mile, a thousand miles, 
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er none, it would have been obliged to 
pay the tax of one cent per message ii 
the call originated over one of its tele- 
phones. Ten messages a day would have 
meant $3 a month or $36 a year. It isn’t 


much but it is many times what it costs 
to belong to this association. 

If this association had accomplished 
nothing more than this during the past 
three years, it would have been more 
than worth while, and this one thing alone 
makes it deserving of the support of 
every Independent telephone company in 
the country. Yes, Mr. “What do I get 
out of it?” there is your answer. It isn’t 
always that one can give you such a di- 
rect answer because so often the benefit 
to be derived in organization work is of 
an indirect nature. 

Nothing succeeds like organized effort. 
Think of the good work commercial 
bodies are doing for their respective com- 
munities. In many places, particularly 
the smaller ones, organizations of busi- 
ness men are the “big brothers” which 
are making it possible for local civic and 
commercial affairs to move forward upon 
the path of progress and to attain that 
strength which will enable them to walk 
alone. 

Is each individual member of that or- 
ganization getting any direct benefit? 
None whatsoever. Yet, the benefit to 
them as citizens of that community must 
be great and they realize that without 
the organized effort little or 
would be accomplished. 

So we, the members of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, must 
continue our efforts through this organi- 
zation to protect our interests and in so 
doing benefit not only our members but 
all Independents of the United States 
alike. Let us hope, however, that the 
day is not far distant when we will have 
so completely demonstrated our useful- 
ness that those who are being benefited 
and are not members will flock to the 
fold and help contribute towards the ex- 
pense of conducting our organization as 
well as increasing its prestige and effec- 
tiveness by lending their co-operation, 
their financial and moral support. 


nothing 











Decree in Central Union Case: 


Central Union Telephone Co. Ordered Sold at Public Auction and A. T. 


& T. Co. 


Forbidden from, 


Directly or 


Indirectly, 


for the 


Bidding 


Stock—Decree Entered by Judge Dever in Minority Stockholders’ Suit 


The Central Union Telephone Co., op- 
erating in Illinois, outside of Chicago, 
in Indiana, and Ohio, and deriving a 
yearly business of $9,600,000 from its 
375,000 stations, has been divorced from 
the American .Telephone & 


That in the event that said American 
ccmpany shall not, in compliance with 
this decree, deposit said certificates or 
any of them, within said 60 days, the said 
certificates of stock or such of them as 


American company, as aforesaid, to be 
sold (in such parcels as the master may 
deem will bring the highest aggregate 
price), at public auction at the judicial 
salesrooms of the Chicago Real Estate 


Board, 26 North Dearborn 





Telegraph Co., and all stock 


held in the Central Union 
company by the American 
company has been ordered 


sold at public auction. 

The A. T. & T. Co. and 
all parties connected with it 
are prohibited from bidding 
for, or buying, in this stock. 
Henceforth the Central 
Union will operate as a sep- 
arate Independent company. 

This state of affairs was 
brought about on Tuesday of 
last week, July 10, when 
Judge William E. Dever, of 
the Superior Court of Cook 
County entered a decree as 
a result of the action brought 
against the Central Union 
company by William A. Read, 
et al. The decree is similar 
to the opinion given in this 
case by Judge Dever last 
January, and published in 
TELEPHONY of January 27, 
1917, page 13. 

The court holds that the 
Bell system is a monopoly, 
and has been ever since its 
establishment. The decree 
orders all of the notes of the 





street, in the city of Chica- 
go, after having first adver- 
tised said sale of stock once 
three successive 
weeks, the last 


a week for 
insertion of 
said advertisement to be at 
least 30 days prior to the 
date of said sale, in at least 
one newspaper of general 
circulation, published in the 


city of Chicago.” 


The court continues in 
force the injunction pre- 
viously granted against the 


sale of Illinois assets of the 


Central Union Telephone 
Co., to the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co., which was to be 
made according to a _ plan 
proposed by B. E. Sunny, 
president of both compa- 
nies, at a price which the 


court finds was unfair to the 
Central Union, and which it 
was proposed by Mr Sunny 
the 
sale of the Indiana and Ohio 
assets at an aggregate price 
which would have wiped out 


should be followed by 


minority stockholders of the 
Central Union altogether. 
After paying from the pro- 


Central Union company held 
by the A. T. & T. Co, 
amounting to more than $40,- 
000,000, surrendered and 
cancelled. It holds that all 
stockholding of the A. T. & 
T. Co. in the Central Union 
is illegal, and orders it sold 
at auction. Relative to this 
point the decree states: 
“That said American com- 

pany, and all the other de- 
fendants holding any stock 
in the Union company for or 
on behalf of the American 
company, are hereby ordered, 


days from the date of the entry of this 
decree, to deposit with the master herein- 
after provided for, duly endorsed in 
blank or to the order of said master, all 
the certificates of stock representing, or 
purporting to represent, the shares of 
stock in the Union company now held by, 
or for, said American company. 











Judge William E. Dever, known as one of the strongest men 
in the Chicago judiciary, was born at Woburn, Mass., March 13, 
1862. He was educated in the schools of that city, and for a num- 
ber of years was employed by his father in the leather business. 
Coming to Chicago in 1887, he took up the study of law at the 
Chicago College of Law (now Kent College). In 1890 he was gradu- 
ated and began to practice. 


Judge Dever is a Democrat and was active in politics for many 
years. In 1902 he was elected to the Chicago city council and was 
re-elected in 1904, 1906, 1908S and 1910. During his service as alder- 
man he was a member of important committees, and was for six 
years chairman of the judiciary committee. In 1905 his party organ- 
ization tendered him a nomination for mayor, which he declined 
because of poor health. 


In 3210 Mr. Dever was elected judge of the Superior Court of 
Cook County and in 1916 he was re-elected. He was appointed 
justice of the Illinois Appellate Court for the First District of Illi- 
nois. He is married and resides with his family at 5901 Kenmore 
avenue, Chicago. 
shall not be so deposited, shall be, and 
the same are, hereby cancelled and held 
for naught. 

That said master is hereby ordered 
and directed after the expiration of four 
months and not later than six months 
from the date of the entry of this de- 
cree, to cause the shares of stock in the 
Union company held by or for 
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within 60 


diversion 


dled 


said 


ceeds of the sale, the costs 
of the the 
master’s commission, the de- 


sale, including 


cree orders that the master 
shall turn over the entire 
balance to the A. T. & T. 


Co., to be held by it, sub- 
ject to certain provisions. 
The court further orders 
an accounting against the A. 
T. & T. Co. in favor of the 
Central Union for wrongful 
diversion of business, for un- 
fair treatment in the pay- 
ment of originating commis- 


sion for the A. T. & T. Co.’s cor.duct in 
handling leased wire business, for the 
of tolls on 
jointly by 
for expenses incurred by the Central Un- 
ion company in redeeming $6,000,000 of 
its matured bonds in 
proper reason 
the interest of the A. T. & T. Co. 


messages han- 


both companies, and 


1912 
therefor 


without 
and 


any 
merely in 
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In such an accounting the court orders 
that the master shall make an allowance 
to the Central Union company for any of 
its funds that were used for the sole 
benefit of the A. T. & T. Co., and did 
not, in any way, inure to the benefit of 
the Central Union company. Insofar as 
any of the funds of the Central Union 
were used for the joint benefit of the A. 
T. & T. Co. and the Central Union, the 
master shall apportion the amount which 
.is chargeable to each of the parties upon 
a fair and equitable basis, having regard 
ta the benefits resulting to each company, 
respectively, from expenditures made for 
their joint benefit. 

In this accounting the master shall 
charge the A. T. & T. Co. with the ex- 
pense or loss occasioned by rate cutting 
in the fight against the Independent com- 
panies in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
which was borne by the Central Union 
company for the joint benefit of both 
companies, to the extent to which the 
parent company was benefited thereby. 

The burden of proof on the account- 
ing rests upon the A. T. & T. Co. to 
show the payments made by it.to the 
Central Union company, and that such 
payments were fairly used in the busi- 
ness of the latter compahy. 


A. T. & T. to Pay Share of Losses. 

The master shall charge the A. T. & 
T. Co. with all losses incurred by the 
Central Union company by reason of 
the redemption on or before July 1, 1912, 
of the then outstanding bonds of the 
Central Union, including the amount paid 
by the Central Union by way of premium 
on the bonds redeemed and all other ex- 
penses in connection therewith; also the 
amount by which the interest payments 
or the money so advanced by the A. T. 
& T. Co. to the Central Union has ex- 
ceeded the amount of interest which 
would have accrued during the same 
period if the bonds had continued out- 
standing and unredeemed. The A. T. & 
T. Co. shall be required to prove in this 
accounting what would be a fair allot- 
ment to the Central Union. 


Toll Terminal Compensation. 


The A. T. & T. Co., shall be required 
te prove what would be a fair allotment 
to the Central Union by reason of the 
services rendered by it to the A. T. & T. 
Co. in originating and receiving mes- 
sages in the Central Union’s territory 
that have been transmitted over the lines 
of the A. T. & T. Co. since November 2, 
1891. 

In this connection the A. T. & T. Co. 
shall state in detail the aggregate reve- 
rue received each year from such mes- 
sages and the ‘amount of the originating 
commission that has been heretofore 
paid on a per message basis and in the 
aggregate to the Central Union company 
curing each year that such business has 
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been so handled. It shall state, as far 
as possible, the cost incurred in handling 
this business by the Central Union, and 
all outlays of the Central Union in con- 
nection therewith. 

From the evidence submitted, the mas- 
ter shall determine what amount should 
have been paid the Central Union com- 
pany as a fair and equitable originating 
commission to compensate it for the 
services rendered during each of the 
years since 1891. The Central Union, in 
the accounting, shall be credited with 
such sums, if any, the master finds such 
fair and equitable commissions exceeded 
trom time to time the amounts actually 
paid to the Central Union. 

The A. T. & T. Co. is further required 
to prove the fairness of the prorate al- 
lowance heretofore paid the Central Un- 
ion company on messages handled joint- 
ly by the two companies, and each com- 
pany shall give credit for such amounts 
equitably due each on all such messages 
by way of prorate allowance as the mas- 
ter shall find proper from the evidence. 

Interest shall be credited or charged, 
as the case may be, in accordance with 
the provisions of the court’s decree, and 
any final balance found in favor of the 
Central Union shall, on such accounting, 
be charged against the A. T. & T. Co. No 
final balance of such prorate allowances, 
if any, however, shall be credited to the 
A. T. & T. Co. 

Improper Diversions of Messages. 

The master shall charge to the A. T. 
& T. Co., and credit to the Central Un- 
ion, all losses or injuries sustained by 
the latter by reason of improper diver- 
sions of messages from the lines of the 
Central Union to the A. T. & T. Co.,, 
whether by reason of the so-called 100- 
mile contract or otherwise. The account- 
ing under this clause shall only include 
so much of the business diverted which 
vith profit to itself could have been 
transacted by the Central Union. 


The A. T. & T. Co. shall state and 
prove, so far as is possible, its gross rev- 
enue derived in each year covered by this 
accounting from business originating or 
terminating in the Central Union com- 
pany’s territory, and the costs, so far as 
possible, incurred by it in handling such 
business. 

The A. T. & T. Co. shall state and 
prove its conduct in relation to the so- 
called leased wire business carried on 
by it in the Central Union territory, and 
the master shall determine whether such 
ccnduct constituted unfair treatment of 
the Central Union or whether such 
leased wire business could have been 
profitably done by the Central Union 
company, either by itself or in connec- 
tion with some other company. 

The master shall also determine what 
amount, if any, of the profits that have 
accrued to the A. T. & T. Co. from the 
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leased wire business transacted by it in 
the Centra! Union territory, should, un- 
der the provisions of Judge Dever’s de- 
cree, be credited to the Central Union 
company, and whether the Central Union 
has received a fair share of the tolls 
from the leased wire business handled 
jointly by it and the A. T. & T. Co. 

An accounting is directed of the 
amounts paid by the Central Union to the 
Bell company as representing 15 per cent. 
of the extraterritorial tolls collected by 
the Central Union after the expiration 
of the fundamental Bell patents. 

Judge Dever orders that the receiver- 
ship heretofore created by the Superior 
Court of Cook County shall continue, 
rending the taking of the accounting pro- 
vided for in the decree or until the fur- 
ther order of the court. 


Intent to Monopolize. 

“From the very beginning of the tele- 
phone industry,” Judge Dever states in his 
decree, “Jt was the purpose and intent of 
the parent company to monopolize the 
telephone business of the country, and 
that in giving effect to this purpose gen- 
erally two methods were adopted: First, 
by securing the patent rights to the de- 
vices for the transmission of telephone 
messages, and, second, by acquiring stock 
control in the subsidiary companies of 
the Bell system. . 

“The subsidiary companies have not, in 
fact, been operated by their own manage- 
ments, but have been mere agencies cre- 
ated and used by the parent company, 
for the purpose of extending and ex- 
panding its business and the stock of the 
Union company was acquired « Fer 
this illegal purpose of the parent com- 
pany to suppress competition and create 
a monopoly.” 

Relative to the A. T. & T. Co.’s control 
of the three Illinois corporations—the 
Chicago Telephone Co., the Central Un- 
ion Telephone Co., and the Western 
Electric Co.—the decree states that this 
“is merely indicative of its general pur- 
pose to control the telephone business of 
the country.” 

Condemning the Bell company’s mo- 
nopoly plan in most emphatic terms, 
Judge Dever states that “the parent tele- 
phone organization seems early in its his- 
tory to have indulged in the error that 
the telephone business of right belonged 
to it, and the fundamental plan of or- 
ganization adopted from the very first 
called for a central stockholding corpo- 
ration which should have a stock control 
in each of the many telephone companies 
operating throughout the United States 
for the purpose of securing a country- 
wide combination of telephone companies 
under a common and centralized business 
control.” 


The decree states that at the time the 
A. T. & T. Co. became the parent com- 
system 


pany of the Bell in 1899 the 











July 21, 1917. 


American company increased its capital 
stock from $25,000,000 to $75,000,000. 
Subsequent increases were made from 
time to time, and at the date of filing 
the bill in this case, the company had 
cutstanding capital stock in the amount 
of $318,000,000, and some $159,000,000 of 
bends or other capital obligations. 

The great increase in the capitaliza- 
tion of the A. T. & T. Co. from 1899 to 
the date of the filing of the bill, Judge 
Dever states, “was for the most part for 
the purchase of stocks and other securi- 
ties of said subsidiary companies or mak- 
ing advances to said companies, and of 
purchasing or otherwise acquiring the 
plants of theretofore Independent tele- 
phone companies, and by these and other 
means securing for the Bell system as 
complete a monopoly as possible of the 
entire telephone business of the United 
States.” 

Speaking of the patent laws granting 
a monopoly for a limited time to make, 
use, vend, etc., certain devices, the court 
held that “the federal patent laws did not 
zuthorize the parent company to use its 
rights for the purpose of suppressing 
competition in violation of the laws of 
the state of Illinois, and neither did the 
patent rights acquired by the parent com- 
pany confer upon it the privilege of 
monopolizing the telephone industry of 
the country, and did not and could not 
result in fastening upon the public a 
rerpetual monopoly of a service that has 
become a public necessity. . 


“That the aforesaid illegal purpose of 
the parent company to suppress all com- 
petition in the telephone business, and to 
acquire a country-wide monopoly there- 
cf, appears further from the terms of 
the licensee contracts issued by the par- 
ent company to the several subsidiary 
companies.” 


Patents Acquired by Bell Company. 


With reference to the patents acquired 
by the A. T. & T. Co. and the Western 
Electric Co., since the expiration of the 
basic Bell patents in 1894, the court said: 


The parent company has required the 
different subsidiary companies to turn 
over to it, or to said electric company, 
all patents acquired by said subsidiary 
companies, respectively, through the in- 
ventions of their engineers or others in 
the employ of said subsidiary compainies, 
without paying to said subsidiary com- 
panies any compensation for the patents 
so turned over, except such an amount 
as would reimburse the subsidiary com- 
panies for expenses actually incurred by 
them in connection with the procurement 
of such patents 

That the purpose of the Bell and 
American companies in thus acquiring 
and retaining control over a large num- 
ber of potentially competing patents was 
tc. suppress competition in the telephone 
business and to build up a monopoly. 


With reference to the attempt of the 
Bell company to justify its monopoly on 
the ground of alleged benefits to the pub- 
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lic, Judge Dever states “that the peculiar 
circumstances of the telephone business 
end its unusual history do not render it 
an exception to those rules of law which 
have been created for the protection of 
the public from any and all kinds of il- 
legal exploitation.” 

Speaking of the suppression by the A. 
T. & T. Co. of competition between the 
Central Union and the parent organi- 
zation, Judge Dever said “that the evi- 
dence in this case discloses a long con- 
tinued purpose to suppress competition; 
that this purpose is evidenced by a series 
of contracts and arrangements between 
the American company, and the Union 
company extending over a period of more 
than 30 years. 

“That it is not a case of a single il- 
legal contract or relation; that it is rath- 
er one where it is shown that competition 
in a public service business has been sup- 
fressed by an intricate and far-reaching 
attempt to monopolize the telephone busi- 
ness of the whole country.” 

“It is apparent from all of the evi- 
dence,” said Judge Dever, referring to 
the subsidiary companies, “that one mind 
has dominated the affairs and relations 
of these subsidiary companies. 

“It is frankly admitted that the pur- 
pose and intent of the parent company 
was, and is, to control under one central 
organization all of the telephone busi- 
ness of the country, and this monopoly 
purpose has in a large measure been ef- 
fected by the parent company in two 
ways, first, by engaging directly in a tele- 
phone operating business, and, second, by 
acquiring and holding the stock control 
in many subsidiary companies throughout 
the United States. 

In giving effect to this principal pur- 
pose of the parent company the legal 
rights of the minority stockholders of the 
Union company were in many important 
ways lost sight of and that it is fairly de- 
ducible from all of the evidence in this 
record that the Union company has been 
regarded and treated as an auxiliary 
feeder to the parent company’s lines.” 


The 100-Mile Contract. 

In speaking of the 100-mile contract, 
the court said that this contract was 
never authorized by the board of direc- 
tors or stockholders of the Central Union 
company, and there was, in fact, but one 
real party to the arrangement, and that 
party was the A. T. & T. Co. The court 
held further: 


That this contract was not entered 
into by the officials of the Union com- 
pany with an eye single to the best in- 
terests of the stockholders of that com- 
pany; that underlying this arrangement 
was the purpose of the parent company 
to dominate the telephone business of the 
country, and to subordinate the interests 
of the Union company to the welfare of 
the Bell system as a whole. 
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As previously stated, it was ordered 
that an accounting shall be rendered the 
(Central Union company by the A. T. & 
1T. Co. in those cases where evidence is 
submitted which will enable the court to 
approximate the damage, if 
any, to the Central Union by reason of 
the 100-mile contract. 

The arrangement for joint 
business, Judge Dever held, was unfair 
tc the Central Union, and the A. T. & T. 
Co. is ordered to make an accounting to 


loss and 


handling 


prove the fairness of the prorata allow- 
ance to the Central Union or originating 
calls. 
the routing arrangements by which mes- 
sages originating on Central Union lines 
were transferred to the A. T. & T. Co.’s 
lines at the nearest point. 
Relative to the 4% per cent. 
for the rental of instruments, Judge 
Dever held that aside from a question of 
the value of certain services 
by the parent company, the Central Un- 
ion company has, since 1894, paid an ex- 


An accounting is also ordered of 


charge 


rendered 


cessive price for the use of the instru- 
ments furnished it by the parent com- 
No accounting was ordered, how- 
ever, because of the 
by the parent company, for which there 
is no evidence from which the actual 
value may be ascertained. 

Central Union properties have been in 
the hands of receivers, appointed by 
Judge Dever, in this case, since January, 
1914. The receivers are David R. For- 
gan, Frank F. and Edgar S. 
Bioom. 

Judge Dever’s decree, including ex- 
hibits and maps, fills 340 printed pages. 

The complainants in this from 
the beginning have been represented by 
the firm of Cassoday, Butler, Lamb & 
Foster, Stephen A. Foster, Rush C. But- 
ler, Cornelius Lynde and Beverly B. Ved- 
der of that organization been 
particularly active in the trial of the case. 
Albert M. Kales has been associated with 
them, particularly in the preparation of 
briefs on the law. 

The defendants were represented by a 
long list of counsel, including John P. 
Wilson, Judge Nathaniel C. Sears, 
Charles S. Holt, William P. Sidley, Ed- 
gar B. Tolman, W. B. Mann, Eugene S. 
Wilson, all of Chicago, and Nathaniel 
T. Guernsey, George V. Leverett, Charles 
D. M. Cole, of New York, and Judge 
McHugh of Omaha, Neb. 


pany. 


services rendered 


Fowle 


case 


having 


Telephone Systems in Davenport, 
Wash., Consolidated. 
Physical consolidation of the Farm & 
City Telephone Co., and the Davenport 
Independent Telephone Co., was effected 
on June 23 when the two exchanges 
were placed on one switchboard, and dup- 
lications of telephones were eliminated. 
The consolidated company has been given 
a 50-year franchise in Davenport, and 

will serve about 800 patrons. 











The Telephone Slacker 


“I have come to believe that there is 
something of a slump in the interest 
shown in the telephone business by indi- 
vidual owners and proprietors of small 
plants. 

There is no doubt that such a slump 
exists and that present conditions are 
only serving to make the unfit man dis- 
satisfied with the telephone business. 

The writer believes that some sort of 
a campaign should be inaugurated to 
show these fellows what they are, and 
to either put them on their mettle or 
cause them to give way to someone more 
suited to conduct the business. 

In traveling over the country, in al- 
most every live little town with a dead 
telephone exchange, one finds the prin- 
cipal citizens wondering if there is any 
hope of anyone becoming sufficiently in- 


terested to take over the small properties 


of this nature and give good service. 

The public utilities commissions are 
coming to appreciate that service com- 
plaints against larger Independent and 
Bell companies are almost unknown and 
while there are some rate complaints 
against them, from those who want some- 
thing for nothing, the service complaints 
are practically all coming from the small 
community, and the writer feels sure 
that a great many commissions are be- 
coming educated to the idea that it is 
impossible for an individual owner to 
give real first-class service. 

Something should be done to set these 
matters right, because if allowed to drift 
along in their present course indefinitely, 
the condition will ultimately become 
more irreparable. 

Won't you see what TELEPHONY can do 
to urge or shame these fellows into liv- 
ing up to their opportunities?” 





The best tonic ever given to any man 
is a raise in wages or salary. 

It does not matter how black the 
world looks, how useless it seems to live 
on and resist the bumps which human 
beings naturally get, a little increase in 
the pay envelope changes the whole face 
of nature. 

For many years I have been sort of a 
physician to some tired telephone man. 
After listening quietly to all he has to 
say, I finally learn that the whole trou- 
ble is that he is not receiving enough 
wages or salary to stand up against the 
persistent enemy, the H. C. of L. 





My standard prescription was, and is, 
@ raise in salary. In addition, I pre- 
scribed a $3 or $5 fee for every director 


A Letter—A Remedy 
By J. C. Kelsey 


who attended the meetings and thereby 
kept up his interest. 

And to complete the dose, I prescribed 
arrangements for a rainy day fund 
(sometimes we call it depreciation) and 
properly we may call it a little corporate 
surplus which lets us meet the cost of 
renewing the decaying property, take 
care of public demands, and maintain a 
respectable standing in the ranks of those 
who pay promptly. 





It was ever interesting to watch the 
expression on the face of the tired tele- 
phone man. Spasms of surprise, anger, 
pain, pity and dozens of emotions swept 
swiftly across his countenance, and he 
usually ended by just getting plain mad. 

“Are you kidding me?” he demanded 
indignantly. “That is what I came to 
ask about; that is the very thing I want 
to do and can’t. I own my plant and 
know how much money I take in. How 
can I raise my salary, pay directors’ fees 
and set aside a rainy day fund when I 
have not the necessary money?” 





In TELEPHONY of June 30, page 32, this 
same writer gives as the reason for the 
loss of interest in the telephone plant, “a 
lack of respect of and for the business 
by proprietors and patrons.” 

Now what causes this lack of respect 
on the part of both proprietor and pa- 
tron? 

You know and I know the real reason 
is that the telephone man has not placed 
himself alongside of the banker, mer- 
chant and professional man. Each one of 
the classes have decent incomes and they 
live in some sort of respectable style. 
They wear good clothes, manicure their 
nails, and simply radiate an air of re- 
spectability. 





You can ridicule this idea all you 
please. Not long ago a Chicago com- 
pany asked me to recommend a man to a 
very responsible position, at a real salary, 
too. 

I sent the man around and was sur- 
prised to hear of his rejection—merely 
on the ground that he did not take good 
care of his finger nails. 

One may laugh at this, as he once 
laughed at a man who wore a wrist 
watch; but it is dangerous today, espe- 
cially since every sturdy soldier wears 
one, 





To show what I mean, I will recall a 
telephone rate case in which an angry 
chamber of commerce sent four or five 
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business men to protest against a 25-cent 
per month penalty clause being added to 
the residence rate. 

My telephone man or client had built 
up a $16,000 business, and was actually 
drawing $100 a month, while his book- 
keeper got $25 and his directors worked 
for nothing; that is, they sometimes came 
to a directors’ meeting. 

Every business man there confessed to 
a salary of $175 per month or over, in a 
town of 3,000 people at that, yet not one 
had over $15,000 invested. 





It was then that I served notice on 
the group of angry chamber of com- 
merce men that this telephone man was 
going to dismiss his application for a 
penalty clause, and ask for a general 
increase in rates and a penalty clause on 
top of it. 

I said further that my client was going 
to increase his salary to $175, that his 
bookkeeper, who gave a part of her 
time, was going to give all her time and 
get $60, and that the directors of the 
company were going to be paid for 
every meeting. 

I did not forget the rainy day fund, 
and it did not take long for one game 
business man to see through my plan 
and agree to it. 





In other words, in a moment this tele- 
phone man became a citizen of his town, 
respected by the business men, because 
he was demanding of them what they de- 
manded, the right to a sufficient income 
—to live as well as his fellow met. 

That is what discourages the telephone 
man, because he works hard and long, 
he has the biggest business in the town, 
but somehow he is not one of them. His 
wife does not dress as well as the other 
women, and his children lack things 
which all children want. 

That is why there is a lack of respect 
on the part of the proprietor and patron 
—the business lacks class. 





Who is to blame for this condition 
whereby a proud and respectable business 
is compelled to sit in back seats? 

Nobody but the telephone man himself. 

The telephone man has advantages 
which the banker, merchant, lawyer and 
doctor have not and never will have. 
The telephone man has the privilege of 
being the leading man of the town, if 
he will only exercise his rights. 

The law says that a public utility can- 
not earn above a certain percentage of 
profit. And as a corrollary, it distinctly 
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reveals that a public utility is entitled to 
earn its legitimate operating expenses, to 
set aside a rainy day fund, and pay a 
return on the investment. 





No other business man in the town 
has such a guarantee of profit and per- 
petuation. 

If the grocer goes behind, he is put 
out of business because he cannot claim 
the protection of the law—he merely 
takes his chances. 

If the banker makes a few bad loans 
which impair his capital or gets caught 
in a run, he has no recourse but to go 
down to failure. 

If the doctor has no patients and the 
lawyer no clients, they have to leave. 

But the law says to the telephone man 
that since he comes under the law of 
limitation of profit, he has an equivalent 
guarantee of a salary equal to his fellow 
man, a sum of money to maintain his 
property, and a fair return upon the 
money invested. 





What in the world can be better? The 
world has actually guaranteed a tele- 
phone man a right to be respected by his 
fellow men, by himself principally, and 
classed as a most successful man. 

What telephone man has a right to say 
he has no hope of better rates? 

Has he taken the public into his con- 
fidence? Has he done right by the strug- 
gling newspaper and advertised his ef- 
forts for the public good? 

Has he been really denied a proper 
rate by this same public after he has 
consistently stated his case? 

Does he not know that the great 
American public is the most generous 
institution on earth, after it once gets 
the facts? 

While it looks difficult, the fact is that 
the telephone man has the easiest case in 
existence to get public approval. 





Just a word about the public utility 
commission. 

You must remember that the members 
of the commission are merely human, as 
the telephone man is. They have their 
families, they like to keep out of debt, 
live respectably, and have the respect of 
their fellow men. 

They are not glowering judges who 
have convicted you before the case 
starts, but open-minded men who are as 
keenly alive to your wants as you are 
yourself. 

The longer I live the more I appreciate 
judges and commissions, and the more I 
pity them for the misunderstanding they 
have fought against and will always have 
to contend with. 

Whatever conception you may have of 
them, they are your friends. 





Newspaper space should be used freely. 
The cost of advertising and presenting 
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your case to the public is not expensive, 
yet if the telephone man thinks it is, let 
him remember that this expense is le- 
gitimately charged to the public. 

Everything done in the way of im- 
provement should be advertised and 
every move made should attract atten- 
tion. No one has a better chance to 
advertise and keep his name before the 
public than the telephone man. 

No telephone man has a right to be 
disgusted with any part of the telephone 
business except himself. 





most about the 
their faith in the tele- 


The thing I admire 
Bell interests is 
phone business. 

Don't think that the life of the Bell 
companies has been all serenity. The 
management of that concern has had 
shocks and jolts which would disturb the 
faith of a saint, yet they have gone on 
serene in the faith that, the telephone 
business is a thing of profit as well as 
respectability and honor. 

The very fact that such gigantic faith 
has existed in the Bell company should 
be proof enough to the most discouraged 
telephone man that the clouds he sees 
are only imaginary and even voluntary. 

I wish every discouraged telephone 
man could hear the testimony given by 
3ell experts in behalf of their business 
—he would go back home with a renewed 
Vision. 





Remember that the small telephone 
plant has a definite part in the world. 
The government, the Bell company or 
the large Independent companies cannot 
take these plants over because the com- 
munities will not pay the price. 

The Independent telephone man can 
pay himself a salary equivalent to any 
in the town, advertise liberally, put 
money in the bank or plant and pay 
dividends on a gross income which falls 
below the actual cost of giving the serv- 
ice by larger forces. 

No great hand is going to reach out 
and rescue the tumbledown plant—it is 
a community liability which must be ta- 
ken care of by the community itself. 





The vetoed New York law showed a 
willingness on the part of the Bell com- 
pany to operate small plants at a loss 
when the !oss could be charged to the 
larger cities. 

Such a plan is purely artificial and 
has no lasting basis—the community 
alone must pay its telephone bill accord- 
ing to its ability. 

It is certainly possible that the com- 
munity will pay enough for telephone 
service for the telephone man to have 
a respectable place in the life of the 
community. But no community can be 
expected to pay the price of a respectable 
place in a community whose scale of liv- 
ing is much higher than its own. 
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That is why the small telephone ex- 
change will always be with us—a truly 


local issue. 





Mr. Telephone Man, raise your salary! 

Tell the wife to get a new hat, and 
wear a new dress to the Saturday club 
meeting. 

Tell your directors that you will pay 
a fee for every meeting and that you 
propose to have a depreciation reserve, 
and pay dividends. 

You won't know yourself, but the com- 
munity will know and admire you as 
never before. 

Your operators will brace up and your 
You have 


become something new and worth while, 


linemen will do careful work. 


a man powerful enough to demand and 
receive his rights. 

MORAL: 
voluntary. 


So much distress in life is 








Cherryvale, Kans. Exchange 
Changes Ownership. 

W. P. Hemphill and H. L. Gary, of 
Kansas City, and W. E. A. Nottorf, of 
Lawrence, Kans., have purchased the 
Cherryvale Telephone Co., at Cherryvale, 
Kans., from Judge G. S. It is an- 
nounced that Mr. Hoss, who 
president and general manager of the ex- 


Hoss. 
has been 
change for thirteen years, retains an in- 
terest in the company, and will be one 
of the directors. 

The officers of the new company are: W. 
P. Hemphill, president; H. L. Gary, vice- 
president; W. E. A. Nottorf, secretary. 
Mr. Hemphill is also president of the 
Kansas Telephone Co., 
changes at Ottawa and Lawrence. 


operating ex- 





THE ROLL OF HONOR 


Since the publication in last 
week’s issue of the list of tele- 
phone men who have volunteered 
for service in the United States 
Signal Corps, the following names 
have been received by Secretary- 
Treasurer W. S. Vivian, of the 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association from G. W. 
Robinson, of St. Paul, Minn., who 
is chairman of the Northwestern 
group, comprising Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota and South 
Dakota: 

O. L. Pixley, Barnum, Minn. 
Kyle Leach, St. Paul, Minn. 

J. J. Flatebo, Storden, Minn. 

A. M. Bourque, Dickinson, N. D. 
Alphonse Veno, Ashland, Wis. 

F. T. Ilk, St. Paul, Minn. 

N. E. Marks, St. Paul, Minn. 

E. E. Lindquist, Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. E. Radke, Minneapolis, Minn. 
E. J. Lorimer, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Niles Nelson, White Bear, Minn. 
Frank Coheen, White Bear, Minn. 


























Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section, ‘‘Part 
VI, The Valuation of Telephone Properties,’’ Written by Chas. W. McKay 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 


Installment. 
2%). Of what parts of the pole line 
equipment is it most difficult to deter- 
mine the unit cost? Are the unit costs 
of toll and exchange pole line equipment 
the same? 

221. What is the first step in pre- 
paring pole unit costs? Discuss the de- 
termination of proper labor units as re- 


gards pole costs. 
222. Discuss the cost of painting 
poles. 
223. State the first step in the deter- 


mination of cross arm unit costs. 
CHAPTER XIII. Unit Costs of 

Pole Lines (Concluded). 

224. Cost of Stepping.—In many plants 
only the terminal poles—i. e., poles on 
which aerial or underground cable ter- 
minals are located—are stepped. It is, 
therefore, usually advisable to determine 
a separate unit cost for stepping poles 
and not to include the cost of stepping 
as a part of the pole unit costs. Table 
XIV shows the derivation of the unit 
cost for stepping poles of various sizes. 

225. Unit Costs for Anchors and 
Guys—In the discussion of the unit 
costs for the poles and cross arms, eim- 
phasis was laid upon the fact that all 
materia! and labor costs, as of the ap- 
praisal date and for the several years 
preceding the appraisal, should be care- 
fully reviewed before the adoption of 
final figures for use in building up the 
unit costs. This is equally necessary in 
the case of the unit costs for the an- 
chors and guys and for all of the unit 
costs for outside plant construction 
treated hereinafter. If the reader will 
bear this suggestion in mind, it will not 


be necessary to refer to it specifically 
in the case of the individual unit costs. 

All of the unit cost calculations given 
in the ensuing paragraphs are based on 
the premises that all material and labor 
costs used in building up the units have 


been subjected to careful analysis by 
the appraisal engineer. Tables XV and 
XVI show the method of building 


up unit costs for anchors and guys, re- 

spectively. 

CHAPTER XIV. Unit Costs of 
the Cable Plant. 

226. Aerial Cable Plant. Unit Costs. 
—The aerial cable account, as has been 
previously stated, includes cost of cables, 
suspension strand wire, cable clips and 
rings, cable boxes and fittings, pole seats 
or platforms, loading coils, potheads, pro- 




















1 Paient anchor, 5”...$0.8500 $0.850 
Lo fe eee .0590 118 
2 CROGDY GHD .cccccccs 1550 0155 
1 23-bolt clamp ....<.« 1760 176 
BO POO SIMS occ cccccs 023 .230 
Se COD: kcsascee 0345 035 
2 Fetter-drive screws, 
= > 3a .0250 -050 
20’ 36” S. & M. strand. .0110 -220 
20’ No. 6 B. B. iron wire .0039 .078 
i ET eT ere 1.912 
Add 2 per cent. loss and 
WED: 66600000 0cseserenesen .038 
"ORE SCDOTOR «66.00.0380 0% $1.950 
Labor placing rod ...... $1.250 
Labor placing guy..... 1.000 
Field supervision and 
eer eee .338 
TOG EAE iccccrces osees, Saues 
RIG GUE caseesesawence $4.54 
Table XV—Unit Cost of Light Patent 


Anchor (Rural). 


tectors, sleeves and all other material 
used in connection with the installation 
of aerial cable. 

The cost of exchange aerial cable, ac- 


count 242, will necessarily be slightly 
lower than the cost of toll aerial cable, 
account 252. This is due to the fact that 
the installation of exchange plant, as al- 
ready suggested, can usually be effected 
more economically than the installation 


of the toll plant because of lower labor 

















75’ 5/16” S.&M. strand.$0.0132 $0.990 
50’ 3” S.&M. strand. .0110 .550 
fo pO er .0590 -118 
2 Fetter-drive screws, 
Me kas eedve es .0250 .059 
BO. PONS GUIS 2 onc sss .0230 .230 
S Crosty CHpe ...2<5 .1550 .310 
2 2-Bolt clamps ...... .1760 .d02 
DE. Uieenitentiseneas Denes $2.600 
Add 2 per cent. loss and 
ee res ee .052 
Total material ........ &, .$2.652 
Labor placing guy ...... $2.500 
Field supervision and 
a, re rere .300 
EE EE sp civinwe ccekaeseun $2.800 
BM) SE oe hbo ce queues $5.45 














Galvanized iron steps, $0.026 each. 
Wood steps, $0.0083 each. 


Wood and Iron Steps. 
‘i 30’ 35’ 40° 











Height of pole ‘ane. 45’ 50’ 55’ 60’ 70’ 
No. of iron steps........ s 11 17 20 23 26 29 35 
No. of wood steps ..... 5 5 5 5 5 5 & 5 
Material: 
SN ID eis twa seer $0.208 $0.285 $0.364 $0.442 $0.520 $0.598 $0.676 $0.754 $0.910 
WOOG GUODB .cccccces 042 .042 .042 .042 042 .042 .042 .042 #8 .042 
Nails for wood steps.. .020 .020 .020 .020 .020 .020 .020 .020 .020 
Waste and breakage 005 .007 .009 86.010 6.011 6.0138) = =.015——(iw6~—sCw19 
5 Total Material ..... $0.275 $0.355 $0.435 $0.514 $0.593 $0.673 $0.753 $0.832 $0.991 
abor: 
Boring for steps ....$0.10 $0.11 $0.14 $0.20 $0.28 $0.37 $0.48 $0.60 $0.75 
Attaching steps ..... -O8 12 15 .18 .21 24 ont .30 .35 
Supervision 15 per 
NS Gadeandess cases .03 .03 .04 .06 .07 .09 11 .14 17 
Tete EMS 2.cisees $0.22 $0.26 $0.33 $0.44 $0.56 $0.70 $0.86 $1.04 $1.27 
OCR CO. cccccece $0.495 $0.615 $0.765 $0.954 $1.153 $1.373 $1.613 $1.872 $2.261 








Table XIV—Cost of 


Stepping Poles. 
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Table XVI—Unit Cost of Head Guys 
(City and Rural). 


and cartage costs, and lower material 
prices. 

The determination of the unit costs 
for use in the appraisal of a telephone 
aerial cable plant should be prefaced by 
a careful review of material and labor 
prices for the several years preceding 
the appraisal. Given representative ma- 
terial prices, it is a comparatively easy 
matter to build up the unit costs for each 
of the various types of equipment falling 
under the aerial cable accounts. 

227. Unit Cost per Foot of Aerial 
Cable in Place—Table XVII shows an 
analysis of the total cost per foot of plac- 
ing aerial cable in metal hangers, ex- 
clusive of the messenger strand from 
which the cable itself is suspended. It 
will be noted that the costs per foot in 
place, as given in this table, are com- 
puted by first estimating what it would 
cost to place a 1,000-foot section of each 
of the various sizes of cable under con- 
sideration, and subsequently reducing 
these costs per 1000-foot section to a 
cost per foot basis. 

228. Basis of Prices for Unit Costs. 
—There is one point which merits the 


‘ most careful consideration in the prep- 


aration of unit costs for cable—or for 
any other type of equipment composed 
largely of copper, lead and the other 
higher-priced metals. It is that the pres- 
ent material prices are far above any- 
thing that has been experienced during 
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the brief history of public utility ap- 230. Unit Costs of Miscellaneous and total unit costs may thus be deter- 

praisement work. Sises of Cables—It frequently happens mined from the curve with a sufficient de- 
The costs given in Table XVII were that the appraiser of a telephone prop- gree of accuracy for all ordinary pur- 

built up, less than a year ago, and, ob- erty encounters a heterogeneous collec- poses. 

viously, they are far below present costs. tion of sizes and gauges of cable. This Fig. 5 shows the material, labor, and 

Up to a comparatively short time ago 

the majority of appraisal engineers con- as oe Seemneniaes 


Material, plus 2 per cent. loss and waste. - ———- 
sidered present-day metal prices abnor- 
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; mal, and, therefore, unfair for use in = gr _— i »- E 
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cost of utility properties. 2 = ¢ Ss < | = % =r - 
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: ‘ - _— $ SS8.00 $3.782 $2.058 $ 93.840 $2.70 $7.650 $8.517 $4.290 $3.474 $26.651 $ 120,471 $0,120 
into the world war, however, there are 135.00 3.782 3.816 142.508 2.70 7.875 11.637 5.020 4.085 21.317 173.915 .174 
many who think that costs, as of today, 1.215 
; : : 600 22 1,100.00 9.564 14.268 1,123.829 3.60 8.500 52.500 15.000 11.940 91.540 1,215.369) 1,211 
are not unduly high for use in ap- 10 20 76.00 3.782 1.974 81.756 2.70 7.537 6.426 3.980 3.096 23.739 105.495 106 
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praisement work in view of the fact that Fee Tee cise 181000 200 7.875 8.517 5020 3632 37844 158.903 ‘150 
the metal market will probably continue 50 20 208.00 7.001 3.816 218.817 3.00 8.025 11.637 6.700 4.404 ¢ 252.583 252 
. 1 . 75 20 «280.00 8.487 4.389 292.826 3.20 8.050 14.502 7.760 5,027 3 65 331 
to increase—at east to some extent— Ww 20 358.00 84387 5.250 871.687 3.40 8.075 17.193 9.480 5.722 415.557 416 
during the next few years, and that in 125 20 435.00 9.564 6.300 450.864 3.50 8.100 24.906 10.000 6.976 55.482 504.346 504 


any event the market will not undergo 
any appreciable decrease for four or five 
years to come. Whether or not this lat- 
ter viewpoint is justifiable, the writer is 
not at present in a position to say. 

To be conservative, however, it is much 
better to use average prices for the past 
two, or perhaps three, years than to at- 
tempt to predicate the valuation of a 
telephone, or any other public utility, 
property upon present-day prices. 

229. Factors in Determination of 
Unit Costs—It may be well to point out 
that the unit costs as presented in Table 
XVII, and in all of the other tables in 
the chapters on unit costs, are merely 
given for illustrative purposes, and 
should not be used in actual appraisement 
work. 

The reason for this is obvious: In 
the first place, costs are constantly vary- 
ing, due to changes in material markets, 
and in the second place, prices or unit 
costs which may be perfectly fair in one 
locality under one set of conditions, may 
be most unfair in another locality under 
a different set of conditions. Local la- 


bor conditions, the distance of the prop- 


R 


Fig. 5. 


erty under appraisement from the ma- 
terial markets, local soil and climatic con- 
ditions, are all factors in the determina- 
tion of fair unit costs. 

















Table XVII. 


is especially true in the case of old plants. 
It is practically out of the question to 
ascertain individual prices for obsolete 
types of cable, and it is therefore sug- 





5-16 in. 

S. & M. %& in. 14, in. 

H. Ss. S. & M. 8. & M. 

Strand. Strand. Strand. 
1,600 ft. messenger 


strand $13.200 $11.000 $24,500 


10 machine bolts, 

5 in. by 12 in... 
10 messenger clamps 
2 2-bolt clamps...... 


Pm 
oo 
ove 


° 





2 thimbles ......... 069 
Totals ...........$14.943 $12.743 

Add 2 per cent. los; a 
and waste ....... -299 -255 wed 





. $15,242 $12.998 $26.768 


Total material 
Total labor ........ 9.200 9.000) O30 
Unit cost per 
1,000 ft. ......824.442 $22.000 $36.06S 


Unit cost per foot.. $0.024 $0.022 $0,036 











Table XVIII. Cost of Placing Messenger 


Strand. 
gested that the following plan be adopted 
in cases of this kind. 
Carefully compute 
standard sizes 


the 
cable 


the cost of 
for each gauge of 


| 7 


Material, Labor and Total Unit Costs for No. 22 B. & S. Gage Cable. 


—following the method suggested in 
Table XVII—and plat the results of 
these computations graphically as illus- 
trated in Fig. 5. The material, labor. 


Total Cost Per Foot of Placing Aerial Cable, Using Metal Hangers. 


total unit costs for No. 22 B. & S. gauge 
cable. In a similar manner curves may 
be platted for Nos. 19, 20 and any other 
gauges of cable encountered in the plant 
under eonsideration. Odd or intermed- 
iate sizes of cable may be read directly 
from the curves. 

231. Illustration of Cost Computation 
for Placing Strand.—Table 
XVIII illustrates the method of 
puting the cost of placing messenger 
strand. It will be noted that, as in the 
case of the aerial cable, the are 
first computed on a basis of a one-foot 
section and then 
per foot. 


Messenger 


com- 


costs 


reduced to a unit cost 


(To be continued.) 
Paducah Employes Honor Signal 


Corps Volunteers. 
The July meeting of the employes’ or- 


ganization of the Paducah Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., at which either 
the Reds or the Blues were to have 
served the monthly spread to the side 


that booked the most new business dur- 
ing the previous month, was turned into a 
Red, White and Blue meeting. This was 
in honor of two of the boys who have 
been accepted for signal 
reserve corps, and who are now awaiting 
the call to for duty. They are 
Richard Reyburn, assistant cableman for 


service in the 
report 


the Paducah company, and Charles 
lineman. 


sabb, 


There were no papers by operators or 
plant men, and the speeches were made 
by the Rev. P. A. Pleune, of Paducah, 
who talked of the war, and Dr. B. A. 
Washburn, of Paducah, who 
the nature of the Red Cross 
the war. 

General Superintendent Minor Corman, 
Assistant Superintendent W. M. 
of Louisville, District 
Chambers, of Paducah, addressed 
the employes. Visitors were in attendance 
from the exchanges at Mayfield, Benton 
and Smithland, and 
served. 


explained 
service in 


Paine, 
Manager B. Y. 
also 


refreshments were 











The Manufacture of Telephone Instruments 


Discussion of Factors Entering into Manufacture of Telephones—Raw Mate- 
rials Used—Difficulties and Problems Confronting Manufacturer—Paper Pre- 
sented at Conventionof TheSouthern States Independent Telephone Association 


By Geo. A. Scoville 


Sales Manager, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfz. Ce. 


Let us assume that one of your sub- 
scribers signs up for telephone service. 
His conception of your effort to give 
him service is very simple—the hanging 
of a telephone on the wall and connect- 
ing two wires to it. 

He does not appreciate the many pos- 
sible things that you will have to do in 
the event that your service leads are not 
within reach, such as securing the right- 
of-way, laying underground conduit, set- 
ting poles, purchase and arrival of the 
materials necessary to actually bring the 
service wires to his house, etc. 

The subscriber’s attitude is often syn- 
onymous with the attitude of the operat- 
ing company to the manufacturer from 
whom they order the telephones. He con- 
ceives our part of the transaction as 
taking the telephones off the stock racks, 
boxing and shipping them, and, at that, 
he is apt to be more or less impatient if 
the railroads are slow in their delivery. 

You know very well the conditions 
you must fulfill so as to give your sub- 
scriber telephone service, and I am going 
to attempt to give you an idea of the 
like conditions encountered in manufac- 
turing. 

The actual building of a magneto tele- 
phone is a complex transaction and to 
illustrate this I will record some of the 
base materials which are actually used 
in the telephone, or which are necessary 
in its manufacture, the designing of the 
parts, and the work required by the en- 
gineering department and the drafting 
room in preparing the detail drawings; 
and I will also record the number of 
parts involved which will point out to 
you vividly the real problem a mill has 
to solve, and the careful system that 
must be installed to make it possible to 
keep all records correct and up to date. 

In considering the question of the base 
materials used in the manufacture of a 
telephone, I should like to ask the ques- 
tion: How many base materials do you 
think are used in the manufacture of a 
telephone? Few of us realize what this 
means, and the following is but a partial 
list: Oak, strip steel, magnet steel, cast 
iron, Norway iron, brass, copper, Ger- 
man silver, platinum, zinc, nickel, phos- 
phor bronze, aluminum, tin, solder, tinfoil 
and tinsel. 

Coal tar, asphaltum, lamp black, car- 
bon, French rouge, varnish, alcohol, 
enamel, leather, glue, mica, fibre, rubber, 


rosin, paraffin, beeswax and also dyes. 

Green spun silk, condenser paper, man- 
ganese, Italian tram silk, tussah silk, cot- 
ton, linen, empire cloth, moulded ma- 
terials, including receiver shells, mouth- 
pieces and connecting racks; and insula- 
tion materials. 

We could even mention ink, packing 
cases, nails, paper, screws, etc. 

Let us take one of these items, say 
brass, and we will find that there are 
some 20 different sizes, thicknesses and 
shapes used. This, in turn, means the 
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placing of fully 20 purchase orders for 
the raw stock of brass alone. We use 
round rod of different sizes, hexagon 
rod of different sizes and sheet brass of 
different thicknesses and different widths. 
I want to lay this before you seriously, 
because brass is not the only item that 
runs into a large number of subdivisions. 
Many of the other materials take as wide 
a variation of sizes and shapes. 

If we had to collect the raw materials 
directly from their native sources, we 
would be doing business with Russia, 
India, France, Italy, England, Brazil, 
China, Japan, Sweden, Mexico and Can- 
ada. 

Think, for a moment, of the distances 
between these sources and our factory! 
We will surely have more respect for 
the world’s marketing and transportation 
systems that make the manufacture of a 
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telephone possible, so to speak, than we 
ever had before. 

My first thought of a telephone was 
synonymous with your — subscriber’s 
thought of a telephone—one thing only. 
A telephone operating man would again 
think of a telephone as divided into 
eleven parts, such as the transmitter, re- 
ceiver, ringer, generator, hookswitch, in- 
duction coil, etc. Such parts are known 
as coded parts, and, if the manufacturing 
of a telephone were limited to 11 parts, 
we would have an entirely different story 
to tell you; the delivery would be en- 
tirely different and the price would be 
entirely different. 

Each one of these coded parts is di- 
vided into what are known as “sub-as- 
sembled piece parts,” and the sub-as- 
sembled parts are sub-divided into piece 
parts proper; for instance, the arma- 
ture, the crank handle, the field case, are 
known as “sub-assembled parts” of the 
generator, while the detail parts of each 
item are “piece parts” proper. 

The magneto telephone in its develop- 
ment from the raw materials passes 
through the following stages: Raw ma- 


terials, piece parts, sub-assembly piece 
parts, coded apparatus and completed 
telephones. 


Starting at the bottom of these and 
working back, we will take one telephone. 
We find that there are 11 coded parts; 
that these coded parts contain close to 
700 piece parts, and that these piece parts 
are made up from some 50 different 
kinds of materials. 

Logically following the construction 
of a magneto telephone, the design and 
drafting work comes first. The de- 
signer must determine the different types 
of raw materials available, and, with 
these materials possible, he will then 
work out the design, making rough pencil 
sketches, and turning these sketches into 
the experimental room where a model is 
built up, the different stages of the work 
being submitted to him. 

After the model is completed, it is 
turned into the laboratory, where every 
conceivable test is put on the apparatus. 
After it is finally accepted, the model is 
turned into the drafting room, where de- 
tail drawings are made. 

This is the actual routine of every new 
piece of apparatus, and so complete are 
the engineering details and drawings that 
together with the tools and dies, all of 
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which are stored in fireproof vaults, it 
would be impossible for a fire to put us 
out of commission, because we have the 
tools and the drawings, and manufactur- 
ing could be started the moment that 
we could secure the necessary machinery 
and raw materials. 

There are at least 50 drawings, which 
are necessary for the factory, shop, office 
and purchasing department to consult in 
the buying for and building of a tele- 
phone. The great number of piece parts 
make it essential that we refer to draw- 
ing after drawing. 

These drawings are one of the evi- 
dences of why a manufacturer is re- 
luctant to make unnecessary changes in 
a piece of apparatus. It is possible to have 
a simple change put through that would 
recall the bulk of these drawings from 
the factory, and some change noted on 
them. This, in turn, is costly and means 
the checking of all the stocks of piece 
parts—both manufactured, in process and 
in order—and may cost the company un- 
told amounts. 

Manufacturing is only done in connec- 
tion with the piece parts and for the man- 
ufacture of the piece parts required for 
a magneto telephone, there are between 
seven and eight hundred tools, dies, 
brackets, fixtures and jigs. 

Punch presses, milling machines, auto- 
matic screw machines, etc., are used. To 
give an idea of this, the receiver cup 
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they are routed directly to what is known 
as the “piece part stock.” 
“‘Sub-assembly” is simply the grouping 
of piece parts and requires assembly 
work only. These parts, when completed, 
are sent to the “sub-assembly” stock. 
Coded parts, such as the generator, 
transmitter, etc., are assembled from 
“sub-assembly” piece parts, and also piece 
parts themselves, and when completed, 


are sent direct to the “completed stock’ 


room,” 

Many departments are required in the 
manufacturing and assembly of the piece 
parts and the coded parts. In _ the 
case of the telephone, in which we are 
specifically interested, the telephone as- 
sembly room draws coded parts from the 
stockroom, and assemblies them into the 
completed instrument. 

The completed telephone is then sent 
to the inspection room, where a rigid 
and painstaking test is made. From 
there it is delivered to the shipping room, 
where it is packed, boxed, the necessary 
bills of lading made out and the tele- 
phone delivered to the transportation 
company. The papers are then returned 
to the billing department with the copies 
that clear through the shop office from 
which entries are made on the stock 
cards. 

I might mention here, that the stock 
cards show, at any moment, the amounts 
of telephones or other apparatus on hana 
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Manufacturing Eiements in a Local Battery Wall Telephone. 


casting will serve as an illustration. Here 
we start out with sheet brass, and, in the 
progressive work, there are seven opera- 
tions, and between each operation it is 
necessary to wash and anneal the metal. 

After piece parts are manufactured 


or on manufacturing order in the fac- 
tory. 

At this step let me go back to the 
order. An actual telephone order gocs 
through many, many hands before tl! 


telephone is shipped. Glancing at 
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channels, one is filled with admiration 
and respect for the efficiency in the differ- 
ent transportation systems, and even all 
that are parties in the handling of the 
order. Of course, an occasional slip-up 
must be looked for, but the percentage 
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Progress of Telephone Design. 


of errors certainly is small compared to 
the correct transactions that go through. 

You write your order and drop it in 
the mail box, possibly trusting it to your 
office boy or to some friend to take it 
to town and drop it in the mail. 

Uncle Sam handles it, passing it 
through many hands until it is delivered 
to our factory door. Here, your letter 
is opened by the mailing division, and 
the order passed through the credit de- 
partment. 

The credit department O. K.’s the or- 
der, and passes it on to the sales depart- 
ment. The sales department notes the 
order, and passes it on to the order de- 
partment. It is the duty of the order 
department to edit the order, or, rather, 
translate it into manufacturing language. 
And here is where I want to show you 
how you can help in many, many ways in 
the proper filling of your own order. 

You will rely on no one’s judgment 
if you will be sure to state specifically: 
Where the goods are to be shipped; to 
whom the invoice is to be rendered; 
whether to be shipped by parcel post, 
express or freight; whether prepaid or 
collect, and by what route; and give 
thorough information so that one will 
know without intuition or analytic study 
just what you want. 

One of the serious conditions we have to 
contend with in the order department is 
the translation of the writer’s name. 
There are more liberties taken in the 
writing of our own name than with any 
duty that we have to perform. 

In the event that you wished to order 
some telephones you would be safe in 
writing out the order as follows: 

One hundred compact bridging magneto 
telephones, less batteries, equipped with 
1600- ohm receiver 
shell and mouthpiece, 5-bar generator, 
push button and condenser in the receiv- 
er circuit. 


ringer, composition 


Complete information not only mini- 
mizes the opportunities for mistakes, but 
also speeds up the transaction from start 
to finish. If an order is clear and clean- 
cut, it is handled while the order clerk 
is first going over it, and immediately 
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WHICH DO \{ 
THIS 
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“Because the lone operator employed at the switch- 
board in the little town of —— takes an hour off for 
lunch at noon on Sunday, complaint has been filed 
with the State Railway Commission. The com- 
plainant urges that telephone service be given 
continuously.”—Recent news item typical of hundreds 
of other villages. 


There was a time when telephone s§rib 
were glad to get any sort of telephogerv 
prompt, reliable, contznuous operation ar 


To give this kind of service with manqu 


THE AUTOMATIC St! 


50 or 100-line Automatic units, installed in the villages sur 
instant, reliable and continuous service at /ess cost than thre 


All local connections are made automatically, while call§ tk 
distance, are trunked to the operator at the main exchan{ 


If you are operating small branch exchanges, let us show | 
and reduce operating costs. 


Automatic Electric 


Makers of over 1,000,000 Autom 











Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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OU PREFER? 
| THIS 
' 


“It was found that The Glidden Telephone Company 
had installed a complete Automatic equipment. 
Questioned as to an increase in rates, the subscribers 
were perfectly willing to pay more for the better 
service extended over the 24-hour day.” — From 
Wisconsin R. R. Commusston decision granting 
application for higher rates. 





ribers in rural districts and villages 
rvice. Today they are insisting on 
are willing to fight—and pay—for it. 









quipment is prohibitive in cost, but— 


VES THE PROBLEM 


unding the main exchange (Automatic or manual) give 
resent partial service of the manual system. 


l§the main exchange subscribers, other villages or long 


how you can improve your service, adjust your rates, 





ompany, Chicago 


Telephones in use the world over 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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goes on to the next department. In the 
event that it is necessary to study it or 
look up information, it is put to one side, 
and from an hour to a day’s time is often 
lost because of the study necessary to 
interpret it properly. 


The editing department sends_ the 
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Plan of Stock Supply. 


edited order to the billing division, where 
the shipping order is made out, one copy 
being sent to the shipping room, one to 
the shop office where all manufacturing 
and assembling orders are issued, and 
this copy is then turned over to the 
service department to follow the order 
through. Copies are also made for the 
stockkeeper, the final inspection depart- 
ment, cost department, schedule depart- 
ment and sales department. 

As authentic and up-to-date records 
are kept in the shop office by means of 
a system of stock cards, the one copy 
clearing through that department allows 
the necessary records to be made. 

The completed stock is under the ship- 
ping room, so if the telephone is in stock 
it is immediately taken from the racks, 
packed and shipped. Three copies of the 
packing slip are made out, one being re- 
tained by the shipping room, one placed 
with the goods in the box, and one sent 
to the billing department together with 
the bill of lading. The billing depart- 
ment then makes out the invoice and 
sends the invoice, together with the copy 
of the packing slip and bill of lading, to 
the customer. 

In the event that the telephones are 
not in stock, a manufacturing order must 
be placed in the factory—first, for the 
piece parts. 

It has been shown that there are close 
to 700 piece parts necessary in the as- 
sembly of a telephone. And, amazing as 
it may seem, there are  approxi- 
mately 350 separate and distinct or- 
ders necessary to be placed on differ- 
ent departments in the factory for the 
manufacture first, of the piece parts, then 
for the assembly of the parts into coded 
parts, and then for the final assembly 
of the telephones from the coded parts. 

Our telephone business shows some 15,- 
000 piece parts. From this you will com- 
mence to realize the magnitude of the 
problem which confronts a mill in its 
manufacture and stocking of equipment, 
and it will again explain why it is neces- 
sary to have so many highly-specialized 
and highly-trained workmen to turn out 
its product. 

It has been pointed out what a change 
meant, from the standpoint of drawings 
only, and that the havoc produced with 
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our piece parts when a change is made, 
will be shown. Some little, simple changes 
add as many as 25 to 50 piece parts to 
our stock, multiplying our problem of be- 
ing prepared with complete stocks for 
prompt delivery and tending to increase 
expenses. 

During this period of trouble in se- 
curing raw materials, the telephone man’s 
salvation in securing continuous ship- 
ments of equipment will depend upon 
how near he permits a mill to stick to 
standards that are in existence today. 

Our company endeavors to keep itself 
provided with enough raw materials for 
a run of four months, with enough piece 
parts for a run of four months, with 
enough sub-assembled piece parts for a 
run of four months, with enough coded 
parts for a run of four months, and with 
enough completed stock for a run of four 
months. 

Under normal conditions, provided 
that everything was running smoothly, 
if our raw material stock source was 
cut off, we would be able to run for ap- 





proximately 16 months. This is illus- 
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Transportation of Raw Materials—Copper 
for Example. 


trated in one of the accompanying dia- 
grams. There are conditions today which 
tend to defeat this stock effort, and at- 
tention will be directed to some of them. 

One thing the manufacturer has to 
contend with is the extraordinarily heavy 
buying that has been taking place in the 
country during the last year or so. Every- 
one is familiar with this condition and 
the following is copied from a recent 
bank report: 


March was the most extraordinary 
month in the history of the American 
steel industry. The market is literally sold 
to a standstill. Besides an ever broaden- 
ing domestic demand there were pressing- 
ing orders from Japan, Italy, France, Rus- 
sia, Scandinavia and Spain. 

Price advances, during a single week 
last month, had no counterpart in the his- 
tory of the steel market. Compared with 
the low quotations in 1914, the average 
price of steel products has advanced 
from 335 per cent. for bars to 450 per 
cent. for plates. Much higher prices have 
been paid for prompt deliveries on spe- 
cific contracts. 

It is not a question of price so much as 
it is of getting the steel. Most of the mills 
are tied up with a large volume of busi- 
ness, so that they cannot accept the tempt- 
ing offers made by consumers who must 
have steel. High premiums are being of- 
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fered for prompt deliveries, but usually 
without avail. 


New York, May 10.—The unfilled ton- 
nage of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion on April 30 last was 12,183,083 
tons, as announced by the corporation to- 
day, an increase of 471,439 tons over the 
previous month and again breaking all 
previous records. 


This heavy buying has depleted the 
raw stocks with which all companies have 
heretofore been protected, such as we 
have been in the past. 

The transportation problem today is 
the most aggravating, and at the first of 
the year there was a shortage of over 
100,000 freight cars. It has been the op- 
erating man’s experience that nowadays 
transportation is erratic. Sometimes a 
freight shipment will come through in 
record time, but, in general, it is very 
slow. To illustrate the way this affects 
deliveries, let us take the case of copper: 

Copper comes from the mines; from 
the mines it goes to the smelter; from 
the smelter to the mills and from the 
mills more often direct to the user, but, 
occasionally, through one or two hands 
such as the dealer or jobber. In the ac- 
companying illustration, the mines have 
been labeled, A; the smelter, B; the mill, 
C; and the user, D. It will readily be 
seen that D depends upon C, C depends 
upon B, and B depends upon A for de- 
livery. 

When it comes to D, the full cumu- 
lated delivery inaccuracies of the other 
sources are felt, as they are at the end 
of the haul, and, as far as you are con- 
cerned, you are at the end of the chain. 
Therefore, in securing equipment, you get 
the full benefit of all the tales of woe 
that transportation might have caused 
from the source until it was actually de- 
livered. For these reasons many firms 
now refuse to make a delivery promise at 
all, but simply take the order and ship 
when they can. 

It is perfectly evident that during this 
period, when stocks are at a premium, we 
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are all more or less dependent upon the 
“moving” stock which we have on order. 
Nearly every coded part has to wait for 
some piece part, the raw material for 
which has been exhausted, so that the 
question of an accurate promise date is 
almost a thing of the past. 
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To further aggravate this condition, 
the transportation companies are placing 
freight embargoes with more or less reg- 
ularity, and it is not an uncommon thing 
to be notified that freight will not be ac- 
cepted for a period of one to three days 
by this line and that line. This also in- 
terferes with the making of an accurate 
delivery promise, and slows down the 
time required to find out approximately 
when you can make a shipment. 

Then there is another condition which 
will enter into the delivery of equipment, 
and that may be called “government pref- 
erence.” For instance, we have some au- 
tomatic machines coming from the Brown 
& Sharpe Co. A short time ago Brown & 
Sharpe called us up and asked if these 
machines were for use on government 
work, or work connected with the allies. 
It’s a matter of easy reasoning to believe 
that government orders will be given 
preference not only so far as manufac- 
turing is concerned, but also so far as 
transportation is concerned. 

So that Fate would be sure our trou- 
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bles were heavy enough during this time, 
she has seen to it that raw materials have 
advanced steadily for the last two or 
three years. The following table shows 
costs for a period of two or three years: 


Material. 1914. 1917. 
DR chess cacknanenan $ .12 $ .42 
NN - sok dc aera uses 12 42 
Sra er 0314 10 
PE. ocesiecckcens 32 85 
ea eek vat island 3B 10 
a eer 40.00 105.00 
| EE eae ee 2.25 5.50 
I io a ates eine origi ions 21 60 
Condenser paper ...... 21 75 


Our company, and I believe that prac- 
tically all factories do the same, gives 
its customers the benefit of all contract 
prices, which it has enjoyed in the past. 
Our resale prices are based on our cost 
records. 

By going back to the diagram, in which 
we note a period of 16 months, extend- 
ing from raw materials to the end of 
completed apparatus, one can readily see 
that costs coming through a factory lag 
at least six to 12 months behind the 
market base. As rapidly as contracts 
run out, we are thrown to the market 
base, and due to the fact that we are 
steadily running out of contract price 
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materials, we possibly have the same ma- 
terial in our costs at different prices, de- 
pending upon the chunk of stock from 
which the material was drawn. 
Recently, an analyzed transmitter cost 
statement was placed on my desk. I found 
the same kind of brass drawn from three 
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different classes of materials, and noted 
three different prices varying 20 cents 
per pound. This will show you the com- 
plications that the factory is up against 
in keeping its prices up to date. 

This condition will also show that in 
the event prices should suddenly sag, 
the manufacturer’s costs would continue 
to advance for a period beyond the turn- 
ing point. The only chance of prices run- 
ning uniformly with the market would be 
if the raw materials would stand station- 
ary for a few months and then slowly 
recede. This is clearly shown in the 
chart. 

When you purchase a switchboard or 
a telephone, you expect the switchboard 
or the telephone to be delivered to you 
at the price quoted. In our case, many 
of our raw materials are purchased on 
the basis of “delivery as soon as possible” 
and we are billed at the existing market 
price of the merchandise when the goods 
are actually shipped. Can you believe it? 

My own personal belief is, that if con- 
ditions continue to exist, the bulk of 
merchandise will sooner or later be sold 
on such a basis; that is, where the mer- 
chandise is purchased from a factory di- 
rect, because the factory has no oppor- 
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Relation Between Cost and Selling Prices. 


tunity to protect itself against such a 
condition. 

Many industries have been less fortu- 
nate than the telephone industry. Some 
that depended entirely upon their manu- 
factured ingredients coming from abroad 
have had to either do their own manu- 
facturing or get them manufactured in 
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the United States, and it has resulted in 
the substitution of many items. Personal- 
ly, this interests me materially because I 
am for substitution of American prod- 
ucts at all times. However, to date, the 
telephone business has suffered but little, 
though no one can predict how long we 
will still be favored. 


Convention of Western Counties 
Association in London. 
There was a good attendance at the 
convention of the Western Counties 
Telephone Association, held recently in 
tre city hall at London, Ontario, Can- 
ada. Upon calling the meeting to order, 
W. McCready, of Lyons, Ontario, of the 
Malahide Telephone Co., introduced Dr. 
Stevenson, the mayor of London, whe 

extended them a hearty welcome. 

James McEwing, of the Union Tele- 
phone Co., of Drayton, responded on be- 
half of the association, and then made 
an interesting address on “The Problem 
of a Rural Telephone Company.” 

Operation of the workmen's compen- 
sation act was explained by H. R. Pol- 
son, of the compensation board, To- 
ronto, who explained the amendment to 
bring in rural telephone companies if 
they so desired. 

F. D. Mackay, of Toronto, manager 
of the Canadian Independent Telephone 
Co., and the Canadian Machine Tele- 
phone Co., told of the result of the Ca- 
nadian Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion’s efforts at Ottawa in the matter of 
local and long distance connections. 

Francis Dagger, telephone expert to 
the Ontario Railway & Municipal Board. 
spoke of the recent telephone legislation 
in Ontario, and amendments to the On- 
tario Telephone Act. FE. G. Hoover, of 
Selkirk, spoke on “Rural Telephone Ac- 
counting.” 

After a long discussion it was decided 
to hold a one-day convention next year, 
not two days as has been thought of. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: W. McCready, South Mala- 
hide, honorary president; Henry Sneath, 
Burgessville Telephone Co., Woodstock, 
president; James McEwing, Drayton, 
vice-president, and Dr. W. Dean, Har- 
rietsville, secretary-treasurer. 


Northern Indiana Convention. 
The annual meeting of the Northern 
Indiana Telephone Association was held 
en Thursday of this week, July 19, at 
Warsaw, Ind. In connection with the 
meeting an operators’ school was con- 
cucted by W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association. 


Value of Arizona Telephone Lines. 

Telephone lines in Arizona have been 
valued by the state tax commission at a 
gross of $2,883,687 on 40,712 miles of 
wire, a gain of 6,718 miles over last year. 
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Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


No Rate Investigation Likely at 
Present in Massachusetts. 

On account of abnormal conditions 
arising from the war, it is unlikely that a 
general investigation of the rates of the 
Kew England Telephone & Telegraph 
€o. by the Massachusetts Public Service 
Commission will take place this year. 

At the last session of the legislature 
an appropriation of $3,500 was set aside 
for the use of the commission along the 
line of additional compensation for its 
telephone and telegraph bureau and for 
preparing the groundwork of an inves- 
tigation with the aid of the department, 
Lut the comprehensive appropriation sug- 
gested by the commission was not passed. 

The telephone company contended that 
the present time is inappropriate for an 
exhaustive investigation of rates, in view 
of the extraordinary demands upon tele- 
phone facilities resulting from the war. 
It is also generally appreciated that in- 
creased costs of labor and material have 
materially lessened the margin between 
income and outgo in New England tele- 
phone circles, and that a protracted study 
of the rate situation can be held in abey- 
ance without prejudice to future inquiries 
by the commission, at the same time 
enabling the present volume of traffic to 
be handled to better advantage. 

The commission has issued no official 
statement upon the matter as yet. Little 
evidence is to be found of a widespread 
popular demand for an investigation at 
this time. 


Nebraska Commission to Limit 
Returns to Telephone Companies. 
Members of the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission state that the order in 
the Cedar County Telephone Co. case, 
which directed that 9 per cent. be set 
aside each year for maintenance and de- 
preciation and that all sums in excess of 
7 per cent. dividends be used in exten- 
sions and betterments marks the begin- 
ning of a policy of restricting returns on 
telephone investments. In a number of 
orders issued within the last year the 
maintenance and depreciation require- 
ment has been set out, but this is the 
first case in which the policy of limit- 
ing dividends has been applied. 
Commissioner Taylor, who wrote the 
opinion, says that as soon as time will 
permit all companies in the state whose 
annual reports disclose the payment of 
dividends in excess of 7 per cent. will be 
required to make a showing of their fi- 
nancial transactions in the past so that 
the same rule may be properly applied 


in the future. In view. of the fact that 
the regulatory theory, guarantees to pub- 
lic service corporations a rate schedule 
that will make their operations remunera- 
tive, the commissioner holds that the 
returns they will be allowed to make will 
be limited to whatever interest return is 
necessary to induce capital to invest in 
them. 

The latest published report of the com- 
mission shows that exactly 50 Nebraska 
companies paid dividends during the 
year ending June 30, 1916, in excess of 
7 per cent. Many of these paid 10 per 
cent., a few 15 or 20, two or three as 
much as 29, one 44 and another 45 per cent. 
Most of these are small companies, where 
the operating expenses constitute a small 
percentage of the revenue. 

All of these will be given a searching 
financial investigation as soon as the 
commission can find time to take up this 
work. The Nebraska Bell company pays 
6G per cent. on its stock, and the Lin- 
coln company 7 per cent. on its common, 
and 5 per cent. on a large issue of special 
preferred stock held by the Bell, and rep- 
resenting properties taken over in the 
consolidation of 1912. 

Commissioner Taylor says that a 
casual study of the reports discloses that 
only a few attempt to take care of main- 
tenance and depreciation. Most of the 
small companies represent neighborhood 
development, with men in charge who 
have but slight knowledge of the en- 
gineering side of telephony, and many of 
them blissfully unaware that the ghost of 
Ccepreciation is certain to haunt them as 
their plants grow older. Their theory 
seems to he that repairs will keep a 
plant running indefinitely. 

These reports also show that in most 
cases the book cost of construction far 
exceeds the capital stock, indicating that 
where dividends have been regularly 
paid, as is true in most instances, surplus 
earnings have gone into the construc- 
tion. The reproduction new value being 
figured in terms of present prices, this 
may account for a part of the excess. 

The commission laid down the rule in 
the Monroe case that it will permit divi- 
dends to be earned only on the sums 
the books of the companies show was ac- 
tually paid into the company as capital 
contributions, usually fully represented 
by stock issues in the smaller companies 
The 7 per cent. dividends return is to be 
allowed only upon the actual money in- 
vested, while the 9 per cent. for mainte- 
nance and depreciation will be figured on 
the reproduction new cost. — 
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Chairman Hall says that the commis- 
sion will not be bound to make the re- 
turn as much as 7 per cent. in all cases. 
He insists that the public interest re- 
quires that service be the first considera- 
tion, and that after the commission has 
permitted the fixing of salaries and the 


investment necessary to give proper 
service, including also sufficient for 
maintenance, depreciation, taxes, losses 


and damage, 6 per cent. returns should, 
in most cases, attract capital. 


By this policy, he thinks, if rates 
should prove to be a little higher than 
necessary, the use of the surplus to pro- 
vide betterments and extensions upon 
which no interest need thereafter to be 
earned allows the patrons to participate 
in the enlarged facilities and better serv- 
ice. It also provides a surplus for pos- 
sible lean years for the company. 


Collects Rental from Users of 
Neighbors’ Telephones. 


A schedule of new tariffs, just filed 
with the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission by the Arnold & Callaway Co., 
a rural line company in Custer county, 
discloses that that company has been 
charging for one form of service and 
collecting on it, too, that will cause tele- 
phone managers generally to sit up and 
tuke notice. It gets $6 a year from “‘sub- 
scribers without telephone connections.” 
The original tariffs were so novel to the 
secretary of the commission that he 
asked for an explanation. The manager 
has obliged. 


The tariff, as now in force, and col- 
lected, is as follows: 


Farm line: Subscriber who owns tele- 
phone and connection, $12 a year; sub- 
scriber without telephone connections on 
lines, $6; subscriber without telephone 
connections served through Callaway, $8; 
subscriber where company furnishes tele- 
phone, $18. 

Exceptions to rates: Subscribers on 
farm lines who connect their telephone 
to other lines, $6 a year. 

Subscriber who uses lines through Cal- 
laway exchange, $8 a year. 

All other subscribers using line with- 
out telephone connections, $6 a year. (Ex- 
plained by the manager as covering all 
who use their neighbors’ telephones, and 
those at Arnold, who are given connec- 
tions through the exchange there.) 

In a letter to the commission the man- 
ager says that originally it was a mu- 
tual company, and all members paid the 
same assessment, even if they were not 
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connected to the line. At that time there 
was no exchange at either Callaway or 
Arnold, only a switchboard at each town. 
Some had telephones and others used 
their neighbors’ telephones. Exchanges 
are now operated at both Callaway and 
Arnold. Some of the members of the old 
mutual are on these exchanges, but still 
use the old line through them. The com- 
pany also had members who connected 
their telephones to other lines also. 

The manager writes that a higher rate 
is charged for those who connect their 
telephones to “our” wire, and whose 
switching charges are paid by “us,” than 
those who use the line through the ex- 
changes. He says that more is charged 
at Callaway than at Arnold because the 
service is better. He adds that quite a 
number of non-members have been al- 
lewed to use the company lines by con- 
necting their telephones thereto. 


Enforcing Complaint by Non- Pay- 
ment of Rental. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has informed R. A. Bouton, of Shel- 
ton, that it will not countenance any effort 
on the part of a subscriber to enforce a 
complaint against the company furnish- 
ing him service by refusal to pay the 
charges contracted for. It says that its 
settled policy is that the only remedy is 
by a complaint duly filed and followed up. 

Mr. Bouton is a tarmer living near 
Shelton, and served by the Farmers com- 
pany of Shelton. He complained that F. 
W. Osborn, a neighbor, had been given 
a knife switch at his station, which en- 
abled him to use the toll line as well as 
the exchange line beyond Shelton. He de- 
manded the same privilege, and wanted 
to know if he was justified in refusing 
payment for service unless it was granted. 

The investigation developed that Mr. 
Osborn runs a small store, and that he 
furnishes toll service thereat. The com- 
mission wrote Mr. Bouton that he was 
no more justified in demanding a knife 
switch because Mr. Osborn had one than 
in demanding a toll beoth, which he also 
possesses. 





Rehearing Denied in Judgment for 
Injuries Due to Low Wire. 


The Nebraska Supreme Court has de- 
nied the motion of the Platte Valley 
Telephone Co., of Scottsbluff, Nebr., for 
a rehearing of the case in which the 
court had affirmed a $2,000 judgment ob- 
tained in district court by the estate of 
John M. Brown. The decedent was driv- 
ing a hay wagon from the highway into 
a private road. A wire of the telephone 
company caught on the standard and 
was pulled forward by the moving 
wagon. It snapped back off the standard 
and striking Brown, riding in the wagon, 
on the head, inflicting fatal injuries. 

The company sought to establish the 
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doctrine that it could not be held in 
damages because it was not reasonable 
to anticipate the use of the private road 
under the wires by vehicles of such con- 
struction and height as a loaded hay 
wagon, but the court held that previous 
notice to the company that the wire was 
too low for the passage of all farm ve- 
hicles rendered it liable. 


“Kickers” Threaten to Build Com- 
peting Plant at Odeil, Neb. 

In filing its annual report with the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission the 
Odell (Neb.) Telephone Co. states that 
its revenues have been seriously depleted 
by the presence of a group of “kickers” 
who are threatening to run an opposi- 
tion exchange. The secretary asks if it 
is not possible to force these men to ap- 
pear before the commission and let it 
settle the existing differences. He says 
that competition and duplication in that 
small territory would spell ruin. 

The commission has no power to pre- 
vent competitive companies building, but 
it has required the parties who have 
served notice of their intention to build 
a second exchange at Odell that before 
any stock or bond issue will be approved 
full details of the proposed expenditure 
must be filed. 

The annual report of the Odell com- 
pany shows a capital stock of 
upon which 10 per cent. dividends were 
paid to the 19 stockholders. Nothing 
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$8,200, 


was passed to depreciaton account. The 
data filed comprises the following: 
Assets: 

I hrs beh denidee ewan $ 550 
SAR esr ony renee er ae ee 5,200 
Exchange central equipment...... 1,050 
i rT 7,368 
Subscribers’ stations.............. 2,174 


ge ee re 650 
pe re 300 








ME tea eke ats said eee $17,293 
Operating Earnings: 
tae ey base oe $ 4571 
SuUDCKIBOTS SOTWICE 2. iiss ccccecss 1,027 
RE SD oso Sia inanaseeduas 371 
pe re 120) 
he Nees 5 aw oiciaaGt $ 5,089 
Operating Expenses: 
DE, Schone sausadonws $ 1,316 
SE. oi koGsosuuvasattaweanus 1,990 
ST acct os tabi akaa cee eames 669 
MEE, ska Ae ABE Karn Awe Ke $ 3,975 
The net returns were $1,114. Of this 
sum $57 was expended for interest, 


$117.45 for taxes, $820 for dividends and 
$120 passed to surplus. 
struction was reported for the year. 
There are 225 farm subscribers and 62 
city, making a total of 287. 


No new con- 





Company Officials Had No Power 
to Divide Stock. 

Judge Shields, of Sacramento, Cal., has 
sustained the plaintiff's demurrer to de- 
fendant’s amended answer in the suit of 
Frank Freeman against the directors of 
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the Glenn County Telephone Co. and the 
defendants have refused to further amend. 

This means that the plaintiff will ob- 
tain the judgment prayed for in_ his 
complaint, and the directors will be indi- 
vidually liable to the corporation for all 
moneys received from the Sacramento 
Valley Telephone Co. when the sale was 
made. 

The contention in the suit was that the 
cirectors had no power to divide the 
capital stock of the company, and Judge 
Shields has ruled with plaintiff on both 
answers. 

The defendants are Andrew 
Kaiser, M. Ossenbriggen, H. J. Barceoux, 
George C. Ellis and W. 


director 


H. Travis. 


Commission to Investigate Rates 
of Nebraska Company. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion is endeavoring to find out the mean- 
ing of a set of rates filed with it by the 
Callaway & Arnold Telephone Co. The 
company began as a mutual, and accord- 
ing to the statement of the secretary all 
members paid the same _ assessment 
whether they had a telephone or not. 
Callaway was the market town and Ar- 
nold merchants had a line run to it be- 
fore the railway reached them, and they 
had a separate rate. 
to be a rate for 
telephones. 


There also appears 
neighbors who used 

Since then exchanges have been built 
in the two towns, but the old line is still 
operated, the merchants in the two towns 
being connected in some way so that they 
can reach farmers. : 


Newark (N. J.) Telephone Co. 
Sold by Receiver. 

Vice Chancellor Lane in Newark, N. J., 
signed an order recently agreeing to the 
purchase of the assets of the Newark 
Telephone Co. by the New York Tele- 
phone Co. The court order permits Geo. 
W. McCarter, receiver for the Newark 
company, to accept $75,000 for all the 
physical property. The property is esti- 
mated to be worth $66,343. The franchise 
is not included in the sale, and remains 
in the hands of the receiver, and runs 
until 1945. The Newark Telephone Co.'s 
habilities amounted to $626,095. 





City Offices’ Reduced Rates. 

Chapter 6525, acts of 1913, of Florida, 
does not expressly or by fair implication 
require compensation for telephone serv- 
ice to be only in cash payments as the 
service is rendered.—State vs. Peninsular 
Telephone Co.; Supreme 
Florida; 75 Southern, 201. 


Court of 


Summary of State Commission 


Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA, 

July 3: The Tulare (Cal.) Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has filed an 
amendment to its application for authori- 
ty to issue $14,000 of bonds, $8,000 to 
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pay for notes and $6,000 for improve- 

ments to the system. The company now 

desires to issue $25,000 of bonds, $15,000 

to be issued immediately to pay for notes, 

and the remainder to be issued from time 

to time to meet future requirements. 
ILLINOIS. 

June 13: The commission authorizes 
the White County Telephone Union to 
execute and deliver a mortgage providing 
for an issuance of $15,000 of its bonds 
and also presently to issue $10,000 of its 
bonds, dated July 1, 1917, maturing July 
1, 1927, with interest at 6 per cent., the 
bonds to be sold at not less than 90 per 
cent. of par and the proceeds to be used 
to take up certain promissory notes 
amounting to $10,000. The notes so taken 
up to be marked “paid.” All discounts, 
commissions and expenses of sale are to 
be amortized out of the income of, the 
company, by payment into the treasury of 
equal installments sufficient for that pur- 
pose during the life of the bonds. No. 
6796. 

June 13: The commission approves a 
contract between the Chicago Telephone 
Co. and the C., M. & St. P. R. R. Co. pro- 
viding for placing a one-inch iron conduit 
containing telephone wires, across the 
right of way and under the tracks near 
Nayes street, Evanston, Ill. No. E-736. 

June 13: The commission authorizes 
the Joy Telephone Co. to purchase of the 
Joy Switchboard Co. all of its telephone 
property and business in the village of 
Joy and the rural lines connected there- 
with, for the sum of $4,160, the Joy 
Switchboard Co. to discontinue business. 
The commission also grants a certificate 
of convenience and necessity to the Joy 
Telephone Co. to carry on business at Joy, 
and also authorizes the issuance and sale 
of capital stock in amount of $5,000, to be 
used as follows: $4,160 to pay for the 
property so purchased and $840 to be used 
in general operating expenses. No. 6120. 

June 13: The commission granted to 
the Raleigh Independent Telephone Co. a 
certificate of convenience of necessity to 
construct and operate a telephone ex- 
change and system in Raleigh and vicinity, 
also to construct and operate toll lines 
connecting its system with the Eldorado 
Telephone Co. and the Harrisburg Tele- 
phone Co. No. 5431. 

June 13: The commission issued a cita- 
tion to the Eastern Illinois Independent 
Telephone Co., and upon hearing the com- 
mission found that the company had sev- 
eral faulty and defective crossings; for 
example, one span was badly rusted, with 
No. 12 wire, one span contained four dead 
wires in the crossing, span contained a 
messenger wire supporting cable spliced 
over the crossing, the open wires spliced 
in crossing span; wires not attached to 
poles for distance of four spans; poles 
supporting crossing span not sufficiently 
side-guyed or head-guyed, wires at cross- 
ing frequently broken within the last six 
months. The commission ordered the 
company to reconstruct its crossings ac- 
cording to the requirements of General 
Order No. 30. No. 6723. 

June 13: Upon citation, the Eastern 
Illinois Independent Telephone Co. is or- 
dered to reconstruct a crossing over the 
N. Y. C. R. R. Co. tracks near Kankakee 
so as to comply with General Order No. 
380. No. 6722. 

June 13: The commission approved a 
contract between the Independent Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. of Nauvoo, and 
the Nauvoo & Colusa Telephone Co. by 
which the Independent Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co., of Nauvoo, is to switch all the 
members of the Nauvoo & Colusa Tele- 
phone Co. now connected or to be con- 
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nected with its switchboard in the city of 
Nauvoo. The contract also provides that 
the Independent Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. is to use a toll line of the Nauvoo & 
Colusa Telephone Co. extending from 
Colusa to Nauvoo. No. 6793. 

June 13: The commission approves a 
joint contract between the receivers of the 
Central Union Telephone Co. and the 
Edgington Telephone Co. which provides 
for the physical connection of their lines 
and the exchange of messages. No. 6842. 

June 13: The commission approves a 
joint contract between the Christian Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. and the receivers of the 
Central Union Telephone Co. which pro- 
vides for the joint use of its pole line ex- 
tending from its Pana office in a southerly 
direction for a distance of one and one- 
half miles. No. 6797. 

July 17: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of approval of rate schedule 
IPUC No. 1 of the Christian County 
Telephone Co., covering rates for tele- 
phone service at Taylorville, Pana, Mor- 
risonville, Edinburg, Stonington, Owan- 
eco and Kincaid, Ill. Objection filed by 


several subscribers in Taylorville and 
Morrisonville. No. 6688. 
July 17: Hearing at Springfield in the 


matter of the application of the Sparta 
Telephone Co., for authority to change 
rates at Sparta, Ill. No. 532v. 

July 17: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of the application of the Sang- 
amon County Telephone Co., for an order 
authorizing the issue of its promissory 
notes in the amount of $16,000, and its 
common capital stock in the amount of 
$14,700. No. 6928. 

July 17: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of the application of the Lyman 
Telephone Co., for an order authorizing 
the issue of $5,000 capital stock. No. 6943. 

July 17: Hearing at Springfieid in the 
matter of the joint application by the 
Springerton & Millshoals Telephone Co., 
for approval of sale of its telephone 
plant to the White County Telephone 
Union, and to discontinue operating the 
plant, and by the White County Tele- 
phone Union to purchase the plant and 
property. Case 6973. ° 

July 19: Hearing at Spriagfield on the 
application of the Olga Independent Tele- 
phone Co., for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity to extend a toll line from 
its Olga exchange to Macedonia, Ill. No. 


6448. 
MAINE. 


July 6: Complaint filed by subscribers 
of the Nash Telephone Co., which op- 
erates exchanges at Damariscotta, New 
Harbor and South Bristol, alleging poor 
service. 

Montana. 


July 16: Hearing at Eureka on the 
application of the Eureka Telephone Co., 
for permission to increase rates. 

NEBRASKA. 

July 7: Application of Republican 
Valley Telephone Co., for permission 
to increase switching rates from 25 cents 
to 35 cents; hearing disclosing that the 
bookkeeping methods employed make it 
impossible to ascertain the proportion 
of expense properly chargeable to switch- 
ing costs, applicant permitted to with- 
draw application with leave to file later. 

July 11: Application of Pierce Tele- 
phone Co. to increase switching rates; 
the same condition being apparent as in 
above case, same ruling and order issued. 

July 11: Application of Lincoln Tele- 


phone & Telegraph Co., for permission 
to consolidate exchanges at David City 
and Brainard and to establish schedules 
of rates for county exchanges; reopened 
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for purpose of taking additional testi- 
mony; testimony taken. 

July 11: Application of Bancroft 
Telephone Co., for permission to estab- 
lish charges of $1 a month for business 
extension telephones, and 50 cents for 
residence extensions; filed. 

July 12: Complaint of Gothenburg 
Telephone Co. against Gothenburg Light 
& Power Co., interference of transmis- 
sion lines with telephone lines; fled. 

July 12: Complaint of Mrs. H. N. 
Holmberg that Nebraska Telephone Co. 
refuses to furnish four-party service on 
Fremont exchange; filed. 

July 12: Complaint of C. M. Young, 
of Mason City, against Nebraska Tele- 
o— Co., that he cannot get service; 
{: ed. 

July 12: Complaint of D. B. Marcel- 
lus, of Dustin, that Nebraska Telephone 
Co. has cut off service; filed. 

NEw JERSEY. 

July 6: The commission approved the 
application of Robert Carson, receiver of 
the Hudson & Middlesex Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., for permission to sell all 
the property, effects and franchises of 
the company to William MacHaig, of 
Belmar, in compliance with an order of 
the Chancery Court of New Jersey. The 
consideration involved is $2,000. 

July 6: Ordinance of the township of 
North Dergen, Hudson county, granting 
permission to the New York Telephone 
Co. to operate within its confines, ap 
proved by the commission. Similar action 
was taken on the application of the East- 
ern Telephone & Telegraph Co., for ap- 
proval of the sale of a tract of land sit- 
uated 


in Camden county, to Herman 
Olden. 
WISCONSIN. 
July 17: Hearing at Reedsburg in re- 


gard to the investigation, on motion of 
the commission, of the terms upon which 
subscribers of the Elroy Telephone Co. 
and of connecting companies shall receive 
long distance connections and of the 
terms upon which subscribers should have 
service through connecting telephone sys- 
tems. No. U-1106. 

July 19: Hearing in re application of 
the Wise Telephone Co. for authority to 
increase rates. No. U-1111. 

July 20: Hearing at Lake Milis in re 
alleged refusal of the Interurban Tele- 
phone Co. to extend service to W. E. Ty- 
ler, et al. No. U-1114. 

July 20: Hearing in re application 9f 
the La Crosse Interurban Telephone Co., 
of La Crosse, for authority to increase 
rates. No. U-1105. 

_ July 24: Hearing in the case of R. W. 
Kelly, et al, vs. the Milton & Milton Junc- 
tion Telephone Co. No. U-1103. 

July 24: Hearing at Menomonie in re 
refusal of Wisconsin Telephone Co. to 
extend service to John Edwards. No. 
U-1117. 

July 25: Hearing at Eau Claire in re 
refusal of Five Mile Creek Telephone Co. 
to extend service to Frank Harrington. 
No. U-1116. 

July 27: Hearing at Iron River in re 

alleged violation by the Waino & Oulu 
Telephone Co. of chapter 610, laws of 
1915. No. U-1112. 
July 27: Hearing at Iron River on the 
investigation, on motion of the commis- 
sion, of the rates, rules and practices of 
the Iron River Water, Light & Telephone 
Co., and of the Barnes Telephone Co. 
No. U-1113. 

July 31: Hearing at Downing in the 
case of Herdahl Co., et al. vs. the West 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. and Boyceville 
Telephone Co., as to rates and service 
No. U-1115. 














ALittle Humor from Here and There 


The Telephone Directory. 
By Berton Braley. 


Ir’s A Book or RoMANcE Ir Reap Be- 
TWEEN THE LINES. 


What is there seeming duller than this 
book, 
This stolid volume of prosaic print? 
And yet it is a glass through which we 
look 
On wonderland and marvels without 
stint. 
It is a key which will unlock the gate 
Of distance and of time and circum- 
stance, 
A wand that makes the wires articulate 
With hum of trade and whisper of ro- 


mance! 
Somehow there is an enchantment in 
each page— 
The whirr of wheels, the murmurs of 
the mart, 


The myriad mighty voices of the age, 
The throbbing of the great world’s 
restless heart. 
Such are the sounds this volume seems 
to store 
For him who feels the ‘magic of its 
thrall, 
Who views the vistas it unrolls before 
His eyes that scarce can comprehend 
them all. 


Here is the guide to all the vast extent 
The wires have bound together; this 
will show 
The way to help when need is imminent, 
When terror threatens or when life 
burns low; 
This brings the lover to his heart’s desire 
That he may speak to her o’er hill 
and lea, 
This is the secret of the singing wire— 
To all the “world without” this is the 
key. 
—Southwestern Telephone News. 


How to Get a Husband—A Sug- 
gestion from California. 


Listen, my children, and I will tell 

Of the beautiful bride of Herb Farnell. 
She left the office one night at five 

And now she’s the happiest girl alive, 
For she was married at 9 p. m. 

And was back on the job at six a. m. 
I'll tell you how she met this man, 

But keep the secret if you can, 

For she would hate to have exposed 
The funny way that he proposed. 


He called a number on the ’phone, 

She answered in her sweetest tone; 

“What number, please?” he heard her say, 

And lost his heart that very day. 

He said, “The owner of that voice 

Shall be the lady of my choice,” 

And on that very spot he swore 

No other dame would he adore. 

Next time he got her on the line 

He said, “My dear, will you be mine?” 

And then, oh rapture, joy and bliss, 

She answered, “Yes, but who is this?” | 
—Higgie. 


“Just for Wifie and Me.” 


Recently at Sapulpa, Okla., the book- 
keeper was taking a contract for a tele- 
phone. Upon asking the applicant, “What 


do you prefer, a direct, two-party, or 
four-party line?” He replied, “A two- 
party line, just for my wife and me.”— 
Southwestern Telephone News. 





Mistaken Identity. 

“Please, Central, will yer gimme back 
mer two bits—I didn’t git the one I axed 
fer.” 

“Why then did you keep on talking?” 

“Well, you see, Central, I thought ‘twuz 
her, an’ she thought twuz me, but ‘twan’t 
neither of us.”’—Southern Telephone 
News. 


Explaining the Telegraph. 
As a general rule, the telegraph no 


longer arouses the wonder and awe that 
it did in our grandfathers. In remote 
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Woodpecker: | Wonder if | Can Beat Him 
to That Worm. 














countries, however, there are still people 
who have never heard of it, or who are 
unable to understand it. Daes Echo tells 
of the perplexity that the telegraph caused 
in a small village of Bosnia. 

The government had installed a tele- 
graph line from Prijedor to Bihatsch. 

“What is the meaning of this wire 
asked the astonished inhabitants of a vil- 
lage through which the line happened to 
pass. 

“It is a telegraph,” said the head man 
of the village, who had been in consulta- 
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tion with the officials. “One can send a 
message along this wire, straight from 
here to Stamboul.” 

The villagers were incredulous. 
is impossible. How 
along a wire?” 

The head man thought awhile; then he 
hit upon the proper explanation: “Im- 
agine,” he said, “a dog that is terribly 
long, and whose tail is stretched like the 
wire on these poles; imagine that his tail 
is so long that he reaches from here to 
Stamboul. Now, suppose we pinched his 
tail here. Wouldn’t he howl in Stam- 
boul ?” 

The villagers 
Companion. 


“That 


can a message run 


understood. — Youth’s 


Number of Pay Station. 

A Dallas patron called long distance 
from a three-slot (5, 10 and 25-cent) 
pay station. 

“What number are you calling from?” 
the operator asked. 

“This is a pay station,’ the patron re- 
plied. “I do not know the number.” 

Operator: “The number is just above 
the mouthpiece.” 

Patron (catching sight of the numer- 
als at the mouth of the coin slots) : “Ah, 
I see it now—five, ten and twenty-five.”— 
Southwestern Telephone News. 


, 


How Could It? 

The telephone is not making much 
progress in Russia. And no wonder! 
Fancy a man going to a telephone and 
shouting: “Hello, is that you, Dvisast- 
kivchsmartvoiczskic ?” 

“No; dis is Zollemschonskaffirnockn- 
siffsgrowoff. Who's speaking?” 

“S e ximochoczkiertyuaksmxkischoffem- 
off. I wanta know if Xliferomanskeffis- 
killmajuwschzvastowsksweibierski is still 
stopping with Dvisastkivochsmartvoicz- 
kic.”—London Answers. 





It Won’t Work. 


“She’s always doing something or- 
iginal.” 
“What is her latest achievement in 


that line?” 

“She’s become engaged by 
telephony.” 

“I wonder if she will be satisfied with 
a ringless engagement?” — Telephone 
News. 


wireless 


The Habit Was Strong. 

A newly-married man in Attica, Kans., 
called for his residence number. When 
the operator told him that “the line is 
busy,” she was very much surprised and 
shocked to hear him absent-mindedly 
say, “Thank you, dear, I will call again.” 
—Southwestern Telephone News. 














“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


721. What are the operating advan- 
tages in the electrically-restored drop 
line signal or relay? Describe the differ- 
ence between the locking line relay toll 
line circuit and the self-restoring drop 
type toll line signal. 

722. Why is it an advantage for the 
operator to be able to restore the line 
signal to normal by answering the call in 
the multiple? 

723. What is the difference between 
the electrically-restored line signal drop 
and the electrically-restored line signal 
drop type relay? 

724. Give the prime requisite of long 
distance toll circuits. Why is low ohmic 
resistance in toll circuits important? 
How is low ohmic resistance in toll line 
circuits obtained ? 


CHAPTER XXVI. The Multiple 
Toll Switchboard (Continued.) 


725. Practical methods of insuring 
low transmission losses—While the mat- 
ter of providing adequate protection 
from the destructive effects of lightning 
discharges and stray line currents is just 
as important in the case of toll plant 
as in the case of local plant, if not much 
more so, the absolute necessity of limit- 
ing the ohmic resistance of the toll talk- 
ing circuit to the lowest practicable 
amount dictates the use of somewhat 
special wiring arrangements in the in- 
stallation of the toll central office pro- 
tectors. 

As will be shown later, the heat coil 
and lightning arrester are separated, in 
important installations, and are wired in 
the circuit in such a way as to exclude 
the heat coils from the toll line circuit 
when connected for telephonic voice 
transmission. The heat coil, in such of- 
fices, is not eliminated from the toll line 
circuit as it is normally arranged, when 
it is not in actual use for telephonic con- 
versation. 


The added expense of wiring the cen- 
tral office protector in this way is quite 
considerable and is only justifiable on 
the ground that the talking loop resist- 
ance. must be kept at the lowest pos- 
sible value. Transmission losses, how- 
ever, as has been shown, are due to a 
variety of electrical conditions only one 


. 


cf which is a function of the ohmic re- 
sistance of the talking loop. It is equally 
important that the electrostatic capacity 
of the toll line circuit be limited to the 
lowest practicable value. The general 
subject of electrostatic line capacity 
may be reviewed by reading sections 124- 
125, TreLepHony’s Home Study Course 
tor Telephone Men, June 5, 1915. 

The electrostatic capacity of tele- 
phone circuits in standard cable is much 
higher than the electrostatic capacity of 
telephone circuits carried in open wire 
on telephone poles and cross-arms. The 
total capacity reactance, therefore. of any 
given telephone long distance circuit will 
be less when the circuit is carried ex- 
clusively on open wires than it will be 
when the circuit is carried in whole or 
in part through ordinary telephone cable. 
Capacity reactance in the alternating 
current circuit is treated in sections 192- 
201, TreLepHony’s Home Study Course 
for Telephone Men, October 2-9, 1915. 


In order to insure the lowest possible 
capacity reactance on long distance tele- 
phone circuits, therefore, they are 
brought as near as possible to the central 
office in which the toll switching equip- 
ment is located in open wires. It is some- 
times impossible, on account of municipal 
regulations or other reasons, to do this. 
In such cases, if the toll circuits are long- 
haul, important ones, and if the nature 
of the toll traffic justifies it, specially 
constructed cable may be used with 
equally favorable transmission results. 

Methods of neutralizing the effect of 
the capacity reactance in increasing 
transmission losses have been success- 
fully made and applied by one of the 
greatest long distance companies. These 
comprise the insertion in the circuit of 
carefully designed reactance coils. The 
reactance coils neutralize, by their reac- 
tance, the effect of the capacity reac- 
tance of the circuit. The practical appli- 
cation of this theory to telephonic trans- 
mission is due to the labors of Profes- 
sor Michael Idvorsky Pupin, the inventor 
of the “Pupin” loading coil for long dis- 
tance telephone circuits. 

726. Toll central office protector wir- 
ing arrangement—The elimination of 
avoidable resistance from the toll line 
circuit in actual use for telephonic trans- 
nission, is considered to be most impor- 
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tant. In long distance transmission, the 
saving of even one-half mile of trans- 
mission loss equivalent is important, and 
may be the deciding factor in attracting 
























































toll business from competing circuits. 
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Fig. 222. Heat Coils Outside of Toll Line 
Talking Circuit. 


For this reason the heat coil portion of 
the toll central office protector is, in the 
wiring, separated from the lightning ar- 
rester portion and inserted in a portion 
of -the toll line circuit that can not be 
included in the talking circuit. This is 
shown in Fig. 222. 

The carbon gap lightning arrester is 
shown at 2, the main distributing frame 
terminals of the incoming toll circuit. 
The heat coils, one for each side of the 
toll circuit, are shown in the wiring from 
the cut-off relay armature contact springs 
tu the toll line signal. When connected in 
this way, the heat coils are left in the 
toll line circuit at all times except when 
the line is in actual use for telephonic 
transmission. At such times their re- 
sistance is entirely eliminated from the 
talking circuit. This is because when the 
cut-off relay, 5, is operated, the wiring 
leading to the winding of the toll line 
relay or drop signal, as the case may be, 
is entirely disconnected from the line 
circuit. The telephonic voice-carrying 
currents pass out through the main dis- 
tributing frame terminals past the light- 
ning arrester without the loss that would 
result from the ohmic resistance of the 
heat coils. 

It is not to be assumed that the ac- 
tual arrangement of the toll line circuit 
cabling is that shown in the figure. In- 
stead the various elements of the circuit 
have been drawn in without regard to 
their physical arrangement in telephone 
cffices in order to illustrate the circuit 
principles involved in eliminating the 
heat coils from the talking portion of the 
circuit. In practice two complete cen- 
tral office protectors are often allotted to 
each toll line circuit. In one of the two. 
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dummy heat coils are used, and in the 
cther one dummy arrester carbons are 
found. The dummy heat coils are made 
of solid brass or copper and the dummy 
carbons are made of seasoned hard 
wood. 

727. The guarding of engaged toll 
circuits from intrusion —It is most im- 
rortant that an engaged toll line circuit 
he guarded from the intrusion of other 
calls. In very many toll switchboards the 
audible busy test is used. This is the 
same in operation and character as the 
audible busy test found in local tele- 
phone switchboards. In the most ap- 
proved modern practice, however, the 
audible busy test is not deemed suitable 
ior long distance operating methods. 

Instead of consuming the operator's 
time in testing for the audible busv sig- 
nal, whenever any toll line is engaged, 
its busy condition is indicated by the dis- 
play of a busy signal before each of the 
operators having access to the busy cir- 
cuit by multiple jacks. That is to say, 
each toll line circuit multiple jack has 
associated with it a busy visual signal 
displayed whenever the line is engaged. 
This signal is displayed as soon as the 
line signal or line relay is operated, and 
remains displayed as long as the circuit 
is engaged. 

The reason for this is based upon the 
assumption that an unanswered incom- 
ing call should be attended to before 
any attempt is made to place an outgoing 
call upon the same wire. Therefore, the 
line signal drop or the line relay are ar- 
ranged to operate the busy visual signal 
just as soon as they are operated by the 
ringing current of an incoming call. When 
the answering operator inserts the plug, the 
cperated cut-off relay continues the cir- 
cuit conditions that caused the display of 
the busy signal, although the line drop 
may be restored to normal or the line re- 
lay released from its operated position. 

728. Operation of the toll busy visual 
signal—In order to limit the mechanical 
dimensions of the toll line visual signals 
to such values as will permit of their 
being mounted in close association with 
the toll line multiple jacks, their con- 
struction must be made very delicate and 
simple. There is not sufficient room to 
include in their makeup efficicut magnet 
windings, such as would insure their op- 
eration when the current supply is lim- 
ited. In order to make sure that each 
one of the busy signals is subjected to 
the energizing effect of the same current, 
they are ordinarily wired in series with 
each other. 

This method of installation limits the 
number that may be included in one cir- 
cuit to the number whose combined re- 
sistance is not too high, with the bat- 
tery voltage available, to permit the nec- 
essary operating current to pass. When 
the number of multiple jacks to be 
guarded is greater than the number of 
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busy target signals that, for this rea- 
son, may be operated in one series, it is 
customary to install another series cir- 
cuit of busy signals operated from the 
same relay contacts. 


729. Circuit arrangement for visual 
busy toll line signals—The arrangement 
ef the elements of the toll line equip- 
ment in the switchboard for the opera- 
tion of the visual busy signal is shown 
in Fig. 223. Associated with each toll 
line multiple jack is its busy visual sig- 
nal. The actual construction of these 
Lusy visual signals is almost exactly the 
same as the construction of the standard 
common battery visual signal, with the 
exception that the toll line busy visual 
signal is much smaller in dimensions, and 
is, therefore, more delicate. 


No busy signal is provided for the an- 
swering jack, for the reason that al! out- 
going connections with the toll line, un- 
cer normal traffic conditions, are made 
in the multiple. This is true when the 
operator on the position on which the 
answering jack of the line is found is 
making : connection with it for an out- 
going call. 

The energizing circuit through the busy 
visual signals in the figure may be traced 
from the non-grounded terminal of the 
common battery through all the signals 
ef one-line circuit in series, through the 
main distributing frame jumper wire, the 
cable signal conductor to the intermed- 
iate distributing frame, the intermediate 
Gistributing frame jumper, to the normal- 
ly open contact, 11, of the cut-off relay. 
The circuit also leads to the normally 
open contact, 12, of the line signal drop. 

When the line signal drop is operated 
by the ringing current of the incoming 
call, it not only displays the line signal, 
its own shutter or a lamp, as the case 
may be, but it also connects the busy 
signal circuit for its associated line to 
the grounded terminal of the common 
battery, causing all the busy signals for 
the line to be displayed. 


When the call is answered by the in- 
sertion of the plug into the answering 
or multiple jack, the cut-off relay, 5, is 
operated and it establishes an alternative 
complete battery circuit for the busy line 
signals at the normally open relay con- 
tact, 11. As long as the cut-off relay, 5, 
or the line signal drop or relay is op- 
erated, that is, as long as the line is en- 
gaged, the busy signals of the line will 
be displayed throughout the multiple. 


Any operator having a-call for the cir- 
cuit so guarded will not be required to 
devote time to making the ordinary test 
for the audible signal before connecting. 
She will be advised by the most casual 
glance at the multiple that the line de- 
sired is engaged and may proceed with 
cther work without further exertion or 
interest. As soon as the line becomes 
disengaged, the fact is announced to all 
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positions by the withdrawal of the dis- 
played busy signal. 

730, Reason for series arrangement of 
toll line busy signals—The series con- 
nection of the toll line circuit busy sig- 
nals is somewhat foreign to established 
telephone practice in the case of other re- 
lay and signal windings. It is almost the 
established rule in telephone engineering 
to operate magneto 


rather than in series. 


devices in parallel 
This is because it 
is almost always essential that the cur- 
rent supply of one such device is sus- 
ceptible of interruption without causing 
any interference with 
vices. 

The toll line multiple jack busy visual 
signal, however, is necessarily of very 
small dimensions. 


other similar de- 


There is room in its 
construction for a limited amount of coil 
winding at the best. The efficiency of its 
coil winding must be sacrificed to econo- 
my in space. 

For this reason the necessarily impor- 
tant feature of its use, infallibility in op- 
eration, must be assured by the use of 
rather fewer turns of winding than 
would be strictly desirable and of strong- 
er current flow than would otherwise be 
necessary in order to produce in each 
signal’s magnetic circuit the safe operat- 
ing number of ampere turns. Were these 
small and somewhat irregular, speaking 
from the standpoint of winding design, 
signal coils connected in parallel, their 
widely varying resistance would permit 
ample current to pass through the wind- 
ing of some, while insufficient current 
would pass through the windings of 
others. Those at a distance from the 
scurce, owing to drop in voltage, due to 
unavoidable circuit resistance, would be 
at a disadvantage also in the matter of 
operating current. 

The simple expedient of wiring these 
signals in series makes it certain that 
each one will pass the same current 
strength through its windings. Since 
they are wound with the same number 
of turns, this means that the necessary 
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Fig. 223. Multiple Busy Target Line Signal. 


number of ampere turns may be provided 
by the proper regulation of operating 
current strength. It is for these reasons, 
all of which lead to positive and reliable 
cperation, that the visual toll line mul- 
tiple busy signal is ordinarily wired in 
series. (To be continued.) 











Practical Subjects—Discussions 


Simple Testing Arrangement for 
the Work Bench. 
The sketch 


a simple work bench testing arrangement 
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which we have used for some time, We 
prefer a receiver, rather than a buzzer, 
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ance coils for opens and condensers fot 


shorts ‘ 
Both common battery and magneto 
telephone parts may be tested 
Pairmont, Minn Hl, P. Sentiman 


Sunshine and Shadows Along the 
Telephone Trail. 
Ky Well Clay, 


A wonderful thing is the air--our breath; 


A wonderful) experience is lite and 
death; 

We grow and we thrive, we pine and we 
che; 


Our bodies to earth, our souls to the sky; 
We pass from this sphere, for such is out 


lot; 
Ry those who come after we soon are 
lorpot, 


The things which seem so important to 
day, 3 

In the ages to come will vanish away; 

The struggles, the sorrows, the trials we 
bear, 

Will soon pass away like smoke in the air, 


When our short day is over on. earth 
among men, 
We'll be pone just the same as if we 


never had been, 


Our deeds all forgotten, our bodies to 
mold; 

Back again to the soil, the damp and the 
cold; 


Then the roots of the trees, the flowers, 
the grass, 

Will feast on our forms, as the seasons 
shall pass, 

Till back to the air, so open and bright, 

We'll be living again in the glad sunlight. 


It always fascinates me to look at the 
pile of serap iron which our junk dealer 
has piled up alongside of the railroad 
track, He has gathered it, piece by piece, 
here and there, about the country—a 
piece of machinery, a rusty plough, a 
worn-out range, an old flat iron, a has- 
heen automobile, and so on, 


The 
forlorn, and the evidence seems to show 
that 
preciation in 


accumulation looks so rusty and 


there has been a 100 per cent de 


each machine whose parts 
contributed to the heterogencous collec 
Probably 


The new machine, which the 


tia, there was im most cases 
farmer so 
proudly hauled home before that harvest 
a few years back, is now denuded of its 
paint and varnish, and the glittering steel 
of the 


sombre 


sickle is of a different and more 


hue than it was of yore when 
its sharp knives smote the ripened grain 
mits sermied rows 


All is 


ing; like the average human being whose 


broken and rusty and uninspir 


soul departs when the uses for which it 


is destined are no longer necessary, or, 
of which duty it ean no longer perform 
hy reason of wee, MIistise, obsolescence ec oor 
otherwise 

The machine was a thing of life when 
it could perform a duty and its services 
were available, When that time passed, 
hold 


its functions, which was 


the rust of inaction took 


and pet 
formed one of 
to give it a boost towards the serap pile. 
and thenee to the furnace where it could 
he made over and live again in different 
forms of machinery, and be of still fur 
ther use to mankind 

A pood deal like life, is it not? You 
couldn't vet lost if you 


tried every 


thing is made 


Father 


interchangeable by old 
The 


Wheel which goes to the serap-iron mar 


‘Time, rusty old harvester 


ket may emerge from the moulds at the 
foundry as the bright and shining part 
automobile. 


of some modern make of 


the defunct alder 
man into a climbing vine or 


the sturdy 


Nature can convert 
as part of 
oak—all but the soul, which 
true human, 
just as the readiness to be useful and of 


service 


represents the value of a 


represents the only potential 


value of a machine. 
Now, if 
the matter 


this is so-—-and it is-—-what is 
telephone exchange 


having an ever-living, constantly-renewed 


with a 


value aside from the mere metals and 
woods and fibres which make it com- 
plete? The readiness to serve and the 


serving are of more value than all the 
inanimate materials which go to make up 
the visible plant, 

I am not arguing that we. should be 
allowed to capitalize them as assets on 
which to issue additional stock, though 
there is no reason why they should not 
be so considered if the intent and per 
formance are of a high-grade. But I 
wish to this from the 


separate phase 


whole for the purposes of holding it up 
to the light of inspection in order that 
we, as telephone men, may come to see 
a littl more clearly one of the valu- 
able assets which we have in our plants 
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that is not penerally considered by gov 
ermimng bodies in the making of rates 
Man of machine can only be measured 


as to worth in the depree which either 


can serve, Unsuitable for longer use, or, 
as is sometimes the case, worn out, both 
Does that 
sx are ely. ‘I he 
machine goes via the serap pile to. the 


are ready for the serap pile. 


end the career of either? 
newest child of man's brain, and the mau 
dust-to-dust 
into something else-—all ex 
That 
is and has been quite a fruitful theme of 


poes via the route to be 


made over 


cept his soul, is the point which 


conversation-——yea, argument. for many 
thousands of years, 
The point remains: He has been worth 
not only what his service was reasonably 
what he actually 


should 


which 


worth to the world for 
addition, he 
that 
he did not do, but was willing and able 
to do il 
decreed otherwise 


performed, but, in 


have commanded credit) for 


adverse circumstances had not 
In a hearing before the Minnesota Rail 
& Warehouse 


time avo, a farmer endeavoring to make 


road Commission a short 


a point against an imerease in- rural 


rates, said: “I could prove it to be a 
fact, by the telephone man himself, that 
I used my telephone sometimes as rarely 
as once in two weeks, so the cost is ex 
cessive.” 


asked 


commissioner's representative 
that he 


always got service whenever he had ocea 


him if it were not true 


sion to need it. The man said it 


was. 
“Is it not also true that you could 
have been served much oftener if you 


chose to avail yourself of the chance?” 
This was also admitted to be true. 
Then,” argued the 

the railroad 


representative of 
and warehouse commission, 
“the energy, so to say, was on tap all the 
while whether used it or 


you actually 


not?” 

This was admitted, 
“Then,” continued the questioner, “‘is 
it not right for you to pay for the cost 
of readiness to give service at all times 
the same as though you were using it 
continuously ?” 

The man saw the point, and went away 
satisfied that he had been looking on the 
matter in the wrong light. 

It was the same as if he had hired a 
man and only asked him to do a few 
chores once in a while. He was bound 
to pay the man full time for the same 
reason as for the telephone. He must 
pay for the readiness and ability to be 
of use, whether be availed himself of the 
option or not. 

What is a telephone system worth to 
a community at night when all the pa- 
trons are asleep? 

No one may have occasion to use it all 
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MIAMI 


TRAILERS 


SPEED 
HAULING 























Hitch it behind your auto; 
You'll get twice as much work! 


Telephone Companies are unanimous 
in their praise of Miami Trailers. 


he Fredonia Telephone Co., of Fredonia, 
Kans. purchased a Miami Trailer several 
months avo, and already advises that it has 
MIAMI TRAILERS are now being used by paid for itself in the length of time they have 


many telephone companies, under all sort: bad it They use their MIAME TRAILER 
of conditions, and for evrey conceivable kind 


of telephone work. 


A MIAMI TRAILER can be instantly hitched 
to an automobile or a motor truck, and it The Northwestern Telephone and Telegraph 
will actually double the haulage capacity. ( 


for hauling poles, construction material, and 


men 


A 


o. Of Syracuse, N. Y., has had a MIAMI 
The Union Telephone Co,, of Owosso, Mich., TRAILER for the last two months 
uses MIAMI TRAILERS for conveying poles, 
eRe Paving = 1M jc al fasore coms truction camp and the job, The MIAMI 
“We cerlainly think the MIAMI TKAILIK is PRAILAR actually makes a saving for them of from 
very efficient and economical.” twenty-five to fifty cents per day per man 


and use 


’ 


it for carrying their line any between the 


MIAMI TRAILERS can accomplish the same results for you. 








Write for descriptive literature and prices immediately, 


MIAMI TRAILER COMPANY 


TROY - Miami County — OHIO 

















“"s-=@ tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELWPHONY. 
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night, and yet—fire may break out; sick- 
ness may come, danger may threaten. 
And the fact that the exchange is there, 
ready to serve, is worth more to that 
community than ever appears on the 
stock records of the corporation. 

APHORISM: A broken pump creates 
a thirsty family. 


Heroic Telephone Bell Arrange- 


ment for a Deaf Tenant. 

A lady who is very deaf engaged an 
apartment in a six-flat building, says John 
L. Gleason in the Electrical Review and 
Western Electrician. Each apartment has 
‘a telephone connected to the vestibule, but 
she could not hear the bell, so she asked 
me. to put a cow bell in each of the six 
rooms to ring simultaneously with the 
telephone call. 

I knew that it would require so much 
battery current to put all these extra bells 
in multiple with the telephone bell that 
it wouldn’t do the system any good. So 
I got a four-ohm relay and put it in mul- 
tiple with the telephone bells, so that it 
would close a different set of batteries for 
the six extra cow gongs. The job pleased 
the old lady all right, but I haven’t heard 
how the other five tenants are taking it, 
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for it certainly is a bedlam there when 
button No. 3 is pressed. 


Outfit for Maintenance Work in 
Kentucky. 

One of the typical outfits for wire main- 

tenance work used by the Central Home 

Telephone & Telegraph Co. is shown in 
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behind its horse-drawn vehicles. 


This is not designed for high speed 
but manages to carry as many of the 
25-foot poles as are ordinarily used 


in the vicinity of Carrollton, Ky., and 
by the Carrollton Home Telephone Co. 
On occasion it has been made use of for 
carrying longer poles. Speed is not often 








Converted Ford Car With Trailer for Hauling Poles. 


the accompanying illustration. It consists 
of the converted Ford car which has been 
described previously in 
which is attached 
trailers such 


TELEPHONY, to 
one of the ordinarv 
as the company has used 


shown 


required and the outfit 
for ordinary purposes. 


answers 


Standing with his foot en the reach i 
M. M. Welch, manager of the Carrollton 
plant. 


Biographical and Personal Notes 


Captain John A. Kick of the United 
States Army Signal Corps, who is wel! 
known to TELEPHONY’s readers, has been 
assisting Colonel Wildman in the difficult 

















Captain John A. Kick. 


task of organizing the 
corps of 16 states. 
Having been engaged for some 25 or 
more years in telephone and telegraph 
work, Captain Kick is ably fitted to meet 
the requirements of his new duties. He 


reserve signal 


entered the telegraph service in London- 
ville, Ohio—his home town—in 1891, and 
in the following year became an opera- 
tor on the Ft. Wayne W. & C. R. R. He 
remained in that service until the out- 
break of the Spanish-American war in 
i898, when he enlisted and served in 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. 

After coming back to the states he be- 
came wire chief for the Standard Oil Co. 
in 1901. Leaving this service some four 
years later, he went with the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Chicago, 
as wire chief and assistant chief opera- 
tor. 

From February, 1906, to November, 
1909, Captain Kick was wire chief and 
telephone engineer for the C., B. & Q. 
R. R. For the next few months he was 
engaged in experimental work in type- 
writer-telegraph apparatus and in March, 
1919, was appointed engineer of the tele- 
graph department of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines west. 

He ts co-inventor of the Cummings- 
Kick typewriter telegraph system and the 
inventor of a high speed selective system 
for train dispatching. 

Some time later he went with the West- 
ern Electric Co. as railway sales engineer 
and in 1916 he was sent to Atlanta, Ga., as 
telephone specialist for the Western Elec- 
tric Co. in that district. Several months 
ago he received the appointment as cap- 
tain in the regular army and was assigned 
to the signal corps. 


fitted for the task 
ahead than Captain Kick and the appoint- 
ment of such a man shows that the gov- 
ernment is not going to be behind on the 
much vaunted cry of efficiency. 

Major B. F. Baker, in the United 
States Signal Corps Reserves stopped at 
TELEPHONY’s offices Tuesday of this week 
on his way to Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 
where he had been ordered to report July 
20. Mr. the Il- 
linois Telephone Associa- 
tion, and is well known to Independent 
telephone men. 


No man is better 


Baker is secretary of 


Independent 


J. J. Cline, superintendent of plant 
for the Texas Telephone Co., at Waco, 
Texas, from July 1, 1913, to September 
1, 1916, is now with the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Co., in its plant 
Toledo. 

Orville F. Perry, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Mississippi Valley 
Telephone Co., Carthage, Ill., was a visi- 
tor at TELEPHONY’s offices early this week. 


department at 


Homer Stephens, of the Garford 
Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio, was a visitor 
at TELEPHONY’s offices last week. 

W. R. Ellis, general manager of the 
Peoples Co., Geneva, Ohio, 
was a visitor at TELEPHONY’s offices last 
week. 

Judson C. Dickerman, of Richmond, 
Va., utilities engineer of the Virginia 
State Corporation Commission, was a 
visitor at TELEPHONY’s offices last week. 


Telephone 
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What Do You Want in Supplies? 














TURN TO INDEX— 
Of Kellogg new illustrated price list on line construction material. 


You will find what you want. We list all standard, practical, common sense sup- 
plies, that have been proved in practice by the telephone man himself. 


We have large stocks, and can assure prompt shipment. 


Line and Pole Hardware Telephone Brackets 
Tools—lInsulator Pins Carbosota 

Poles and Cross Arms Pay Stations 
Testing Sets Booths 


All selected, stocked, packed and shipped by experienced men. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BRANCH OFFICES: KANSAS CITY, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Columbus, Ohio, 409 Huntington Bank Building 


The Only Exclusive Telephone Supply House 











Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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W. B. Scruggs, president of the Cass 
County Telephone Co., of Harrisonville, 
Mo., was a visitor at TELEPHONY’s office 
recently. 

W. H. Thompson, formerly con- 
nected with the Central Union Telephone 
Co., in Dayton, Ohio, has been installed 
as manager of the Middletown Tele- 
phone Co., of Middletown, Ohio. 


Obituary. 

John Miller Winslow, of Everett, 
Wash., secretary-treasurer of the Puget 
Sound Telephone Co., and well known in 
Independent telephone circles, died sud- 
denly at his country home on the Pacific 
highway, south of Everett, near Martha 
Lake Crossing, following an accidental 
fall. 

The body was discovered about 6:30 
in the evening of July 4 in the garage 
where Mr. Winslow had been at work. 
He had been stacking shingles, and there 
were evidences that in some way a bun- 
dle of shingles had fallen on him, strik- 
ing him on the head. 

In early life Mr. Winslow followed his 
profession of civil engineer in Mexico, 
and in 1890 came to Puget Sound ‘region. 
He was elected president of the Olympic 
Iron Works, at Tacoma, in that year, 
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John M. Winslow. 


and for the next eight years contirued to 
serve in that capacity. From 1898 to 1904 
he managed several electric light plants 
in Alaska. 


In February, 1904, Mr. Winslow be- 
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came interested in the organization of the 
Puget Sound Independent Telephone Co., 
of which he was elected secretary, treas- 
urer and general manager. Exchanges 
were established in Everett and a num- 
ber of cities and towns in Snohomish 
and Skagit counties. 

The Puget Sound territory has been 
the scene of a 12-year telephone struggle, 
but through the ability of General Man- 
ager Winslow, however, the Independ- 
ent properties were always a financial 
success. Early in 1916 the Puget Sound 
Telephone Co. was organized by W. N. 
Winter, of Hood River, Ore., to take 
over the properties of both Bell and In- 
dependent companies in that territory. 
Since that time Mr. Winslow has acted 
in the capacity of secretary-treasurer for 
the new company. 

Mr. Winslow is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Maude F. Winslow, his daughter, 
Mrs. Ralph S. Hawley, of Seattle, and a 
brother, Robert Winslow, of Texas. 

TELEPHONY joins with Mr. Winslow’s 
many friends in the Independent tele- 
phone field in extending their heartfelt 
sympathies to his family. Independent 
telephony in the Northwest has, indeed, 
lost a strong pillar in his departure. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


C. E. Heston Joins United States 
Signal Corps. 

Charles E. Heston, formerly manager 
of the Rochester sales department of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
has been awarded a captain’s commission 


Captain Charles E. Heston. 





in the United States Signal Corps Re- 
serve, and has been called for active 
service. ; 

Signal corps work is not entirely new 
to Captain Heston as, for a number of 
years previous to his employment by the 
Stromberg-Carlson company, he 
was connected with the engineering 
department of that branch of the 
service, and fulfilled many impor- 
tant assignments, both in this coun- 
try and its possessions. For the 
past three years he_ specialized 
on sales of ap- 


acquaintances in the Independent tele- 
phone field. 


Prompt Shipment of Telephone 
Apparatus and Supplies. 

Prompt shipments are always de- 
manded. Many telephone companies of- 
ten find they are in immediate need of 
supplies, and feel at ease when they know 
their order will receive immediate atten- 
tion, and can be expected at the earliest 
moment. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 





paratus: to the 
govein ment, 
and was in a 
position to be- 
come thorough- 
ly familiar with 
the develop- 
ment and man- 
ufacture of 


military tele- 
phone equip- 
ment. 


Captain Hes- 
ton takes with 
him the best 
wishes of the 
Strom berg- 
Carlson organ- 














ization, and of 
many other 


Cover of New Folder of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
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Johns-Manville 
FIBRE CONDUIT 












Trouble Detectives! 


PIGNOLET Portable Testing Meters will lo- 
cate any kind of trouble besides measuring 
volts and amperes; will also determine re- 
sistance of coils, lines, ringers, etc. 
VOLTMETERS 
AMMETERS 


VOLT-AMMETERS 














Suppose you let us send you a copy 
of the PIGNOLET Catalogue. It’s 
worth while. 





Cuts down your 
installation costs 


OW, more than ever, when labor is at 
war prices, and demand exceeds the 
supply, you'll find the lower cost of install- 
ing Johns - Manville Fibre Conduit an 
argument of first importance. 





L. M. PIGNOLET 
80 Cortlandt Street New York 


Meda! Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


You don’t need skilled labor to join up 
the tight-fitting machined ends of Johns- 
Manville Fibre Conduit—and there’s no 
burlap or cement required at joints. All 





Getting down to calls per day along the line it effects economies — in 
per operator gives you the basis freight, in cartage, in handling, in break- 
for rating individual efficiency, age, in materials, and in time. 
distributing help and develop- > lf 
Counts the Calls 28 facilities for the traffic. And that’s not all—for Johns-Manville 
Fibre Conduit protects the cable, too. 
This small set-back Rachet Resists both electrolysis and mechanical 
Counter registers one for each strains, and is waterproof, therefore insur- 
press of the thumb lever. In- 


stantly set back to zero by Counters serve in practically ing long service underground. 

one turn of knob. Send for reg Bell reg Hepes exchange There’s a copy of a new booklet on 

ted pc aaa ad od warn wh _ Johns-Manville Fibre Conduit waiting for 
you at the nearest Johns-Manville Branch. 

Veeder Mfg. Co., 11 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn- 


] 66 

















Jouns- 


ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


The o* 







Established 30 years 











Conduit Rods 
Cable Racks 
Cable Reel Jacks 
Bonding Plates 
Send for Bonding Wire 
Catalogue Guard Rails, etc. 


T. J. Cope 


Manufacturer of Underground Equipment and Tools 


1620 Chancellor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


W. H. Beaven, Jefferson County Bank Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
The Electric Material Co., 589 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Chas. Farnham, 207 I. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 






Serves More People in More Ways 
Than Any Other Institution of Its 
Kind in the World 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


10 Factories - Branches in 55 Large Cities 
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is said to have an unequalled record for 
prompt shipments. Every order that is 
received is given individual attention, 
and systematically followed through, so 
that it is placed on an express or freight 
car in the shortest possible time. 

The cover of the Kellogg company’s 
new apparatus folder “Prompt Ship- 
ments” portrays this feature of Kellogg 
service. An order received is accurately 
and quickly filled, checked, and delivered 
to its respective car, where the railroad 
company checks the shipment 
rushing it out. 


before 


The folder illustrates Kellogg telephone 
and switchboard equipment, which is be- 
ing standardized by many large Independ- 
ent telephone companies of today. Thirty 
striking line drawings, showing the ap- 
paratus to the best advantage serve to 
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illustrate the apparatus and equipment 
described. 

The Kellogg company will gladly send 
a copy to interested parties on request. 


Robert E. Rae Severs Connection 
with Stanley & Patterson. 


Robert E. Rae, for many years with 
the Western Electric Co. and for the 
last four years sales manager for Stanley 
& Patterson, New York, manufacturers 
of electric bells and other signal appa- 
ratus, has resigned from the latter con- 
cern. 

Possessing a thorough knowledge of 
electrical merchandise, Mr. Rae has been 
especially successful as an organizer, and 
originated many of the time-saving meth- 
ods in use throughout the country in 
Western Electric houses, and especially 
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relating to the reduction in merchandise 
investment, and generally 
economy and efficiency. 

His plans for the future are unsettled, 
but he will doubtless continue aiong the 


making for 


selling line, or in organizing and execu- 
tive work, for which his broad and suc- 
cessful experience in the electrical sup- 
ply and manufacturing lines especially fit 
him. He is a Jovian, and one of the 
Telephone Pioneers of America. 

Mr. Rae immense circle of 
friends, and is well and favorably known 
throughout the trade 
coast. 


has an 


from coast to 


Paragraphs. 

Tue Leens & NortHrRup Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has issued its revised price 
list of apparatus listed in its catalogs and 
bulletins, effective July 15. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
Incorporations. 

St. Joe, Inp.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the St. Joe Telephone 
Co. with $10,000 capital stock. The in- 
corporators are E. A. Geauque, J. A. 
Daniels, S. W. Tustison, S. S. Widney 
and Leon Sechler. 

RosELawn, Micu.— The Haight-Stan- 
nard Telephone Co. has been incorporated 
with $3,000 capital stock by S. A. Barnes, 
Fred Behlow and James Bishop, all of 
Bruce Crossing. 

AtpricH, Minn.—The Partridge River 
Rural Telephone Co. has been incorpor- 
ated with $600 capital stock to take over 
the Aldrich and Verndale telephone line. 
The incorporators are Geo. W. Castle, 
president; A. Wilkins, vice-president; D. 
E. French, secretary; R. L. Benedict, 
treasurer; C. H. Campbell, Henry Phil- 
lips, Paul Anderson, Alex Cameron, 
Frank Oebser, J. B. Conley, K. Vogan, 
V. D. Hiatt and M. L. Woods, all of 
Aldrich. 

Winstep, Minn.—The Winsted Tele- 
phone Co. has filed articles of incorpora- 
uun with $15,000 capital stock. The in- 
corporators are Henry Klaus, Winsted, 
president; Fred Fashing, Lester Prairie, 
vice-president; A. F. Hainlin, Winsted, 
secretary, and Joseph Beckman, Winsted, 
director. 

Westsy, Mont—The Westby Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital stock by J. K. Borg, A. T. 
Olsen, Peter Miller and others of West- 
by. 

Bismarck, N. D—The McLean County 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital stock to build a telephone 
line in McLean county. 

Lima, Oxita—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Peoples Tele- 
phone Co., of Lima, with $5,000 capital 
stock. The incorporators are J. K. Hub- 
bard, R. G. Dunlop, G. V. Gross, W. L. 
Bradley, C. B. Williams and G. W. Mills, 
all of Lima. 

Yate, Oxta.—The Yale Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 cap- 
ital stock by W. J. Scherer, of Newton, 


Kan., and L. W. Scherer and E. L. Scher- 
er, of Yale. 

Garretson, S. D.—Articles of incorpor- 
ation have been filed by the Fairview 
Rural Telephone Co. The company is 
capitalized at $22,000, and the incorpor- 
ators are Pedro Quamen, C. J. Loftes- 
ness and W. H. Ingalls, all of Garretson. 

MapLetoN Twr., MINNEHAHA Coun- 
ty., S. D—The Mapleton Rural Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated with $2,000 
capital stock by E. J. Heller and C. F. 
Eggers, of Mapleton township, and S. O. 
3isson, of Edison township. The charter 
kas been sent to the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co., at Sioux Falls, S. D. 

NeEwELL, S. D.—The Horse Creek Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. has filed articles of 
incorporation with $10,000 capital stock. 
The incorporators are B. F. Newkirk, 
Wm. Schmele, August Maass and J. R. 
Bersford, all of Newell. 

Construction. 

Wuitessurc, Ky.— The Whitesburg 
Telephone Co. is planning to construct 
new local and long distance lines between 
this city and Benham and Chad in the 
Harlan county coal fields. 

Pikevitte, Ky.—The Eastern Kentucky 
Home Telephone Co. will construct new 
lines between this city and Pond and Wil- 
liamson, W. Va. 


Financial. 


Roserts, I11.—The Lyman Telephone 
Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$5,000 to $10,000. 

St. Peter, Minn.—The Nicollet County 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has declared 
a dividend of 3 per cent. 

PATASKALA, Onito—The Pataskala & 
Hebron Telephone Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $134,500. 

OcHILTREE, TEX.—The Ochiltree Tele- 
phone Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $10,500 to $30,000. 

San ANGELO, TExas.—The San Angelo 
Telephone Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $80,000 to $400,000. 

Barnes, Wis.—The Barnes Telephone 
Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$2,000 to $3,500. 


Ercar, Wis.—The Edgar Local Tele- 
phone Co. has increased its capital from 
$2,000 to $5,400. 

Owen, Wis.—The Owen Telephone Co. 
has recently increased its capital stock 
from $10,000 to $15,000. 


Elections. 


Repkey, Inp. — The Redkey Telephone 
Co. has elected the following officers to 
serve during the coming year: President, 
James E. Engle; vice-president, J. M. 
Fletcher; secretary-treasurer, J. A. 
srowne. 

New Ut, Minn.—The New Ulm Rural 
Telephone Co. has elected officers for the 
ensuing year as follows: Fred. Pfaender, 
president; H. P. Bastian, vice-president ; 
William James, treasurer; Ad. G. Bier- 
baum, secretary, and Otto Kohn, manager. 

St. Paut, Minn.—The following of- 
ficers were re-elected at a recent meeting 
of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.: G. W. Robinson, president; J. H. 
Lockhard and E. P. Wells, vice-presi- 
dents, and C. B. Randall, secretary. The 
directors authorized the payment of the 
customary quarterly dividend. 

St. Peter, Minn.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Nicollet County Telephone Co. 
the following directors were elected: M. 
B. Johnson, Chas. A. Benson and H. J. Es- 
sler, St. Peter; C. C. Nelson, New Swed- 
en; John Clark, Cleveland; Henry Knip- 
ple, Gibbon, and G. E. Larson and Andrew 
Anderson, Winthrop. 

Cotumsus, Onto—C. Y. McVey was 
elected president of the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Co. at a recent meeting, succeed- 
ing S. G. McMeen. Other officers elected 
were: F. A. Davis, chairman of board 
of directors; F. R. Huntington, first vice- 
president, F. L. Beam, second vice-presi- 
dent; L. Cary, secretary, H. B. Taylor, 
treasurer, and LeRoy Parker. 

JANELEW, W. Va.—The Peoples Con- 
solidated Telephone Co. held its annual 
meeting recently and elected the following 
directors: J. E. Glover, of Tyler county; 
B. S. Messenger, of Gilmer county; B. S. 
Ranshuberry, of Upshur county, and J. C. 
Vincent, of Barbour county. 








